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Drainage Investigations at Kearney Ranch 


By CHARLES F. SHAW, Professor of Soil Technology at the 
University of California 


a HE University of Califor- 
be, nia has just completed the 
installation of a tile drain- 
age system on 160 acres 
of the Kearney Ranch 
near Fresno. This quar- 
ter section was, about twelve years ago, 
a bearing vineyard of muscat grapes 
giving excellent returns. The rise in 
the water level and the accumulation 
of alkali in the surface soil caused the 
vines to fail and they were pulled out. 
The field was then put into alfalfa and 
made a dairy ranch. The alfalfa did 
well for a few years and then began 
to fail in spots and finally became so 
bad that the crop was plowed up and 
the field devoted to production of bar- 
ley. The latter crop had been getting 
poorer and last year only thirty tons 
of poor barley hay was secured, most 
of this growing on a sandy ridge in 
the west side of the field. The larger 
part of the area is now occupied by 
alkali weeds or by bare alkali spots. 

‘ The subsoil water has risen close to 
the surface and stands at from two feet 
to eight feet below the surface, as 
shown by a test well on the tract. The 
water is lowest in December and usu- 
ally the highest about the end of the 
Irrigation season. The water stands 
within three feet of the surface during 
a large part of the year. It is believed 
that by lowering the water table to a 
minimum depth of five feet below the 


surface and leaching the alkali by 
washing it down through the soil and 
out the drains, the field can be re- 
claimed and again put in good con- 
dition to grow alfalfa or other crops. 

The condition just described is rep- 
resentative of a large area of western 
Fresno County and, in fact, of a large 
part of lower lying portions of the San 
Joaquin Valley. The university has 
planned the experiment on the 160 
acres in question in order to determine 
whether or not it is feasible to drain 
and reclaim these lands economically 
—whether or not such reclamation will 
pay. 
The area drained is the southeast 
quarter of section 6, township 14 south, 
range 19 east, and lies along the main 
road running from Fresno to Kerman, 
about one and one-half miles north- 
west of the park at Kearney Vineyard. 
The Houghton canal borders the tract 
on the north. 

In June, 1913, preliminary surveys 
were made by the Division of Soil 
Technology of the university, in co- 
operation with the drainage investiga- 
tions of the office of experiment sta- 
tions. A plan was worked out and 
bids were called for. It was found that 
contractors bid exceedingly high and 
the work was undertaken by the uni- 
versity, using local labor. The actual 
work of installing the drainage system 
was started in October and the work 
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Interior of Pump House Showing Direct Connected Motor, Discharge Pipe and Float Switch Control 


was completed by the first week in 
December, except the placing of the 
pump in the sump. The land is so 
nearly level that it is impossible to ob- 
tain a gravity outlet and the drains 
were led to a concrete sump in the 
southeast corner of the tract, from 
which the water is pumped into a ditch 
which parallels the tract on the east. 

The drainage system consists of a 
line of twelve-inch tiles extending 
about six hundred and fifty feet west 
from the pump house and northwest 
about seven hundred and fifty feet and 
then an eight-inch tile north to the 
north edge of the tract. Eight branch 
lines spaced about 315 feet apart ex- 
tend from this main toward the east 
side of the field, while nine branches 
extend west from the main to care for 
the drainage of that portion of the field. 
One of these drains on the west side 
extends nearly to the west fence, then 
turns north to drain a section lying to 
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the west of a low ridge in the north- 
west corner. All of the branch lines 
are of six-inch tile. At the union of 
the branch and main drains, at all 
angles in a drain, and at intervals of 
not more than five hundred feet on the 
long branches, silt wells are placed. 
These consist of concrete boxes 4x4 
feet, or 21x4 feet, and extend eighteen 
inches below the lower edge of the 
tile. The purpose of these silt wells 
is to catch any sand or other material 
that is being carried in the drains, and 
in this way prevents the drains from 
clogging so readily. The main drain 
has an average depth of a little over 
six feet, becoming deeper in the south- 
east corner where it passes through a 
low elevation. The lateral drains will 
average just under six feet in depth, 
the minimum depth in the field being 
about four feet. The tiles used were 
hard burned unglazed tile with the ex- 
ception of a portion of the main in 
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Pump House Showing Discharge from Drainage Sump 


which a salt glazed sewer pipe was 
used. The tiles were without collar 
and were laid without wrapping joints, 
butting the tile as closely as possible 
together. The minimum slope used 
was one foot to the thousand, although 
steeper slopes were obtained on some 
of the laterals. . 

The water is lifted from the sump 
by a 3%-inch vertical centrifugal pump 
calculated to deliver 400 gallons per 
minute when working at the rate of 
800 r. p. m. against a head of fifteen 
feet. The pump is drawn by a five 
horsepower direct connected vertical 
electric motor. The motor is auto- 
matically controlled by a float control 
switch that starts the motor when the 
water reaches a certain height in the 
sump, and stops it when the water is 
pumped down to a certain depth. With 
this control little attention is needed 
in order to keep the installation in 
working order. 

Flooding was commenced in Febru- 
ary and it will be repeated at intervals 
until June when a crop will probably 


be sowed. Careful tests to determine 
the percentage of alkali present in the 
soil have already been made and fur- 
ther tests will be made after a period 
of flooding to determine the efficiency 
of the leaching on removal of the alkali 
salts. 

One factor that may have an impor- 
tant bearing on the results is the pres- 
ence of hardpan throughout almost the 
entire area, at depths of from eighteen 
inches to three feet below the surface. 
The hardpan is not continuous and it 
is hoped that its presence will not ma- 
terially affect the results. 

It has been suggested that it may 
not be necessary to install the tile 
drainage system, but that equally good 
results might be gotten by pumping 
from a sump, depending on the move- 
ment of the water laterally through the 
soil to effect a lowering of the water 
level on a considerable area. In order 
to test this idea, the university has dug 
a sump on the experiment station tract, 
just west of the park, and is installing 
a three-inch vertical electrically driven 
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pump. The sump on this tract is four- 
teen feet deep and is lined with 2x6 
inch redwood planks, set one inch 
apart, to allow of free ingress of water. 
Test wells will be located radially from 
the sump, and by weekly readings on 
these wells a record of the depth and 
ground water level will be obtained. 
The extent to which this method can 
lower the water, and the distance from 
the sump that the effect will be notice- 
able will determine the efficiency of 
the method. 

The cost of the tile drainage system 
will be about $50.00 per acre, includ- 
ing tile, labor, pump, etc. The expense 
of the pumping plant and sump alone 


will probably be less than $500. If the 
plan of pumping without tile is efficient 
in lowering the water table over a con- 
siderable area, a marked saving in cost 
of reclamation can be effected. 


The results of these experiments 
mean much to the people of Fresno 
County and to the San Joaquin Valley. 


A large part of the so-called “white 
ash” lands are more or less affected by 
alkali and the area so affected is in- 
creasing yearly. An economic method 
of reclaiming the land will mean that 
many acres now of little value will be 
returned to a good condition for the 
production of crops. 


Kern County Has Been Making Rapid 


Progress in Tree Planting 


Kent S. Knowlton, county horticul- 
turist, reports that there has been 
149,000 trees planted in commercial 
orchards in Kern County since the 
first of the year, and that there were 
over 400 small shipments of trees that 
have been inspected and passed for 
planting in family orchards. 


The above amount does not include 
25,000 grape vines that have also been 
set out by vineyardists throughout the 
county. 

The planting of so many trees in 
Kern County shows the adaptibility of 
the soil of this county for almost any 


use. The territory in which the trees 
were planted extends pretty much over 
the entire county and takes in the 
Tehachapi, Delano, McFarland, Wasco, 
Inyokern, Muroc, Edison and Bakers- 
field districts. 


Some of the figures with the follow- 
ing varieties prove the faith that the 
orchardists have in Kern County: 
Peaches, 17,800; apricots, 9300; al- 
monds, 10,800 : prunes, 21,200; apples, 
22,500 ; pears, 20,000 ; plums, 1900. 
The above are the principal varieties, 
while there have been a number of 
others that are not included. 


Grain Bags Expected to be at Premium 


Being almost sure that crops will 
be exceptionally big and that con- 
sequently prices for grain bags will 
advance this summer, several farmers 
are buying sacks at this early date in 
order to have a full supply by the time 


harvesting commences, says the Stock- 
ton Independent. A big deal in bags 
took place on the waterfront a few 
days ago when a Merced farmer 
secured 18,000 sacks for 834 cents 
apiece, representing an expenditure of 


$1575 
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San Joaquin Valley Sugar Beet Growers 
Expect Very Successful Season 


e T IS expected that the 
+ San Joaquin Valley will 
experience an especially 
successful sugar beet sea- 
son. More than 5,000 
acres have been planted 
under contract to the San Joaquin Val- 
ley Sugar Company, whose refining 
plant is at Visalia, and according to 
every report the crop is in fine order. 
Beets planted last November and 
December are making an excellent 
growth and have a healthy, strong ap- 
pearance, 


The Alpaugh district has supplied 
about half of the acreage planted. 
Here 2,500 acres are in beets and at 
the present time the fields present a 
busy scene as several hundred Jap- 
anese laborers are engaged in thinning 
out the plants. The farmers seem to 
be well satisfied with the outlook. 


Any good soil, if properly worked, 
will produce satisfactory sugar beets, 
provided the climatic conditions are 
favorable. Besides being well drained, 
the soil should be able to hold a suf- 
ficient amount of moisture. Even the 
so-called muck soils will produce good 
beets if they are well drained and prop- 
erly worked. These facts are em- 
phasized in a new bulletin issued by 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture entitled “Sugar Beet Grow- 
ing Under Humid Conditions.” 

The new bulletin, which may be had 
free on application to the department, 
recommends the following measures to 
beet growers: 

Select the field for sugar beets with 
reference to the quality of the surface 
and subsoils, the condition of drain- 
age, and their fitness to follow the 
preceding crop. 

Plow thoroughly and deeply in the 
fall if possible. 

Make the seed bed firm below as 
well as near the surface. 

Plant in the spring as soon as the 


soil and weather conditions are right. 


Use plenty of seed to insure a good 
stand, and do not plant too deep. 


Hold the moisture in contact with 
the seed by the use of the press wheels 
and the roller. 

Cultivate as soon as the rows can 
be seen, but do not throw the dirt 
over the beets. 

Block and thin the beets just as 
soon as they are large enough to 
handle. 

Space with reference to the strength 
and moisture-holding capacity of the 
soil. 

In thinning, aim to leave the strong- 
est and best beets. 

Rotate with other crops to improve 
the soil condition and to eliminate 
pests. 

Keep plenty of live stock to utilize 
the beet tops and other feed and to 
supply stable manure. 

In harvesting the beets see that they 
are all gathered, properly topped, and 
as free as possible from dirt. 

Cover the beets as soon as topped 
to prevent evaporation. 

Utilize the tops, pulp, and lime with 
a view to improving soil conditions. 

For the retention of sufficient mols- 
ture for crop production the supply of 
humus plays an important part. A 
soil that is well drained and at the 
same time properly supplied with 
humus will not only hold enough mois- 
ture for the needs of the plants, but 
it will permit the air to circulate 
through it and enable the soil organ- 
isms to thrive and multiply, thereby 
liberating an abundance of plant food. 

The nature of the subsoil has an im- 
portant bearing upon the selection of 
soil for sugar beet growing. Hardpan 
subsoils should be avoided, especially 


if they are so near the surface that 


they will interfere with the proper 
growth and development of the roots. 
Likewise, the very porous or gravelly 
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subsoils will not give the best results 
with sugar beets. In general, 1f a soil 
has been producing good crops of 
corn, potatoes, etc., it will produce 
good beets provided it receives the 
proper preparation and cultivation. In 
selecting a field for sugar beets it is 
advisable, therefore, to note the kind 
of soil and its condition, especially 
with reference to drainage and humus, 
the kind and quality of the preceding 
crops, and the nature and location of 
the subsoil. 


The field selected should be reason- 
ably free from weeds, since extreme 
foulness of ground adds very mater- 
lally to the cost of growing beets. The 
best field must be kept free from weeds 
if one expects to obtain anything like 
satisfactory results. It is sometimes 
claimed that a beet crop is of great 
advantage in freeing a field from 
weeds. This is true if the ground is 
properly handled, but one should see 
to it that not too large a percentage 
of the profits of the crop is consumed 
in fighting the weeds, a condition 
which may be avoided by careful at- 
tention to the preceding crops with 
respect to weed growth. 


An average temperature of about 70 
degrees Farenheit during the growing 
season will usually give the best re- 
sults in sugar content of the beets. 
Spring weather has much to do with 
the success or failure of a sugar beet 
crop. A late spring freeze following 
a favorable period for planting will 
frequently destroy young plants. A 
well drained soil rich in humus will 
tend to offset this to some extent. 

Cool nights and moderately warm 
days in the latter part of the summer 
and in the fall are most favorable for 
the storage of sugar in the beets. The 
great danger from extreme cold in the 
fall is that the beets may be frozen 
in the ground. This sometimes occurs 
and causes considerable loss to the 
grower. Every grower should aim to 
get his beets out and, if necessary, 
siloed before freezing weather sets in. 
If the roots themselves freeze, no great 
amount of damage will result, provided 
they remain frozen until they are 


worked through the mill, but if they 
alternately freeze and thaw, they will 
soon blacken, decay and become worth- 
less for sugar making purposes. 

The by-products of the beet field 
and sugar mill if properly handled may 
form a valuable asset to the beet 
grower. Many farmers sell the beet 
tops for cash prices ranging from $2.50 
to $5.00 per acre. If a farmer does 
this, he is the loser. The tops are of 
greater value to him as a stock food, 
and besides if he allows the tops to 
leave the farm he loses their value as 
a manure. 


The most economical way is to 
gather the tops into piles soon after 
they wilt. After they have cured in 
the piles they should be hauled to the 
feed yard where they should be fed 
in properly constructed racks to avoid 
waste. The manure resulting from 
this feeding should be hauled to the 
field, spread evenly, and plowed under. 
If the tops were free from disease, the 
manure can be profitably applied to 
the ground to be used for the next 
crop of beets. However, if any dis- 
ease, especially leaf-spot or crown-rot, 
was noticeable on the beet leaves and 
crowns, the manure should be used 
only on the ground that is not to be 
put into beets for two years or more; 
or, better, the wilted tops should be 
put into the silo, where all leaf-spot 
spores will be killed. 


Another by-product of the sugar 
beet which makes excellent stock 
food, is the beet pulp. This is the 
refuse that remains after the beet 
roots have been sliced and the sugar 
extracted. As a stock food it may be 
used as green pulp or it may be dried. 
The pulp is prepared for the drier by 
having the excess water pressed out, 
after which it is subjected either to 
direct heat or steam heat until it is 
apparently dry. It may be dried by 
itself or it may have molasses or other 
material mixed with it to improve its 
feeding value. 

The pulp, either green or dried, how- 
ever, is not a balanced ration, and 
should be fed with other material fur- 
nishing protein. The dried pulp will 
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keep almost indefinitely if stored in 
a dry place. The wet pulp will keep 
for several months even when piled 
on the ground in the open. 

The third important by-product of 
the sugar beet is the waste lime. This 
has considerable value if used to cor- 
rect the acid condition of the soil. It 
is well known that a soil should be 
neutral or slightly alkaline to produce 
the best results. Lime can combine 
With injurious acids that develop in 
soils and render them neutral. If, 
therefore, a soil is inclined to be acid 
an application of lime will be bene- 
ficial. Ordinarily an application of 
from 500 to 2,000 pounds of waste lime 


per acre will correct the acidity and 
otherwise improve the soil. Any finely 
divided or airslaked lime will serve 
this purpose, but the waste lime may 
usually be had for the hauling. It 1s, 
therefore, an inexpensive remedy. The 
heavy soils which tend to become too 
compact are improved by the use of 
lime. | 

The value of lime has never been 
fully realized, and it should come into 
more general use to improve soil con- 
ditions. In Europe it has an actual 
money value, not only for farmers who 
purchase large quantities of it, but for 
manufacturers of commercial fertilizer, 
who use it as a filler for their goods. 


Here Are the Figures Upon Which the Counties 
Will Base Your Property Assessments 


At a meeting held in Fresno recently 
of the assessors of the San Joaquin 
Valley counties uniform relations for 
assessment purposes on personal prop- 
erty, crude oil and transportation lines 
were agreed on. 

The valuations are practically the 
same as those which obtained last year 
with the exception of stock cattle, 
which was raised $3, and crude oil, 
which last year ranged from 15 to 25 
cents. For the first time agreed upon 
uniform valuations were placed on au- 
tomobiles, though the basis .of rating 
is practically that which the assessors 
individually pursued in their respective 
counties in determining values accord- 
ing to the time use of the auto. 

The agreed upon relations are these: 

Horses and mules, 50 per cent of 
market value. 

Cows, thoroughbred, $60 and up- 
wards ; ordinary, $30; calves, under one 


year, $5; 1 to 2 years, $10; stock cattle, 
$15; beef cattle, $30. 


Sheep, $2 each; fall lambs, $1; spring 
lambs, 50 cents each; bucks, $5. 

Hogs, 4 cents per pound. 

Poultry, $3 per dozen. 

Wheat, $22 per ton; barley, $15; 
oats, $16.50; Indian corn, $20; Egyp- 
tian corn, $18. | 

Alfalfa hay, $4 per ton; grain, $5. 

Raisins on vineyard, $15 a ton; in 
packing house, $20. 

Dried peaches, $25 per ton; other 
dried fruit in proportion, according to 
market rates. 

Crude oil, 18 to 25 cents per barrel, 
according to location in city or in 
storage. 

Automobiles in service less than one 
year, 40 per cent of retail scheduled 
price; during second year, 30; during 
third year, 20; and thereafter valua- 
tion based on. condition. 

Pipe lines, 8-inch, $3300 per mile; 
6-inch, $1600. a mile. 

Whole stations, $4000 to $5000 each; 
double tankage capacity stations, 
$50,000; half stations, $2500. 
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Special Instruments Employed in Making Final 
Test of the Tule River Power House 


The Instruments used in Conducting the Tests at the Tule River Power House 


In the official tests of the new Tule 
River Power House, which have just 


been completed, an ingenious testing 
device was used, a photograph of 
which appears above. Owing to the 
location of the plant in the mountains, 
and the desire of the engineers in 
charge to obtain records which would 
be absolutely correct, it was decided 
upon to use the instruments, the first 
time they have been employed on the 
system of the San Joaquin Light and 
Power Corporation. 


The explanation of the instruments 


and the method of operation has been 
supplied to the Magazine by Mr. 


Arnolf Pfau, the consulting engineer 
of the Hydraulic Department of the. 
Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the concern which supplied the. 


whole equipment for the Tule River 
plant. The above photograph was 
taken by Mr. Pfau to show the ar- 
rangement of the testing instruments. 
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When the efficiency tests were made, 
particular care was taken for accurately 
determining the effective pressure in 
the pipe line. 

Ordinary pressure gauges, for such 
high pressures as they exist at the 
Tule River plant, fail to be sufficiently 
accurate so as to secure reliable read- 
ings. It is even inadvisable to use 
calibrated pressure gauges, for the 
reason that they get shaken up badly 


during their transportation to the 
sometimes very remotely located 
hydroelectric power houses. They 


will then read inaccurately on the 
ground and must be recalibrated upon 
their return to the testing laboratory. 
Naturally, however, they get another 
shakeup on the return trip and thus 
the correction would still be error. 
For this reason the manufacturer of 
the machinery installed in the Tule 
River plant, the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company, brought the test- 
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Interior Views of the Tule River Power House—Upper Left, Switchboard and Gallery; 
Right, One of the Governors; Lower, Generator Set No. 
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ing instrument proper to the plant and 
it was directly used for obtaining the 
readings. 

The instrument which is shown on 
the right side of the photo, is placed 
on a box securely held down. Iton- 
sists of a glycerin pump, the plunger 
of which 1s a hand operated, fine thread 
screw, by means of which the glycerin 
is forced into the vertical cylinder. 
Tightly fitted into this cylinder is a 
plunger of exactly uniform diameter. 
It carries a horizontal plate, or disk, 
upon which cylindrical weights can be 
concentrically placed at will. This 
plunger, being of a fixed, known diam- 
eter, has a tendency to move upward 
when the cylinder is brought into com- 
munication with the pipe line pressure. 
The weights holding the plunger afloat 
indicate the pressure in the pipe line. 
When there is just the proper amount 
of weights placed upon the disk, the 
plunger and the weights can be re- 
volved and they can be kept floating 
horizontally by adjusting the weight 
to the fraction of ounces of a pound, 
which proves the sensitiveness of the 
instrument. 

The photo also shows how the in- 
strument is piped up with the pressure 
pipe line, below the floor. The “S” 
shape 1s adopted to allow a liberal stor- 
age of glycerin so that the pressed 
water of the pipe line cannot enter the 
plunger of the instrument and cause a 
sticky, and therefore, insensitive mo- 
tion. 

For the purpose of demonstrating 
that the speed and pressure regulation 
of the machines has met the guar- 
antees made by the manufacturer, an- 
other ingenious instrument was used. 
This instrument is not a standard mar- 
ket instrument but had to be made for 


this special purpose. Although the in- 
strument was used through the efforts 
of Mr. Pfau, it was made in California 
and its ingenious arrangement is the 
product of a California engineer, Mr. 
W. R. Eckart, consulting mechanical 
engineer, of San Francisco. 

This instrument records the speed- 
variation of the machines, the pressure- 
variation in the pipe line when the 
load, and therefore the discharge or 
flow of water through the pipe line, 
is suddenly changed. It also records 
the motion of the needle, which con- 
trols the flow of water, or jet imping- 
ing upon the buckets, as well as the 
motion of the pressure regulator which 
prevents dangerous pressure rises, 
when the needle is suddenly closed by 
the governor. These four curves are 
recorded automatically on the paper 
strip of a drum which is operated from 
a clock and which can be revolved at 
any speed desirable. The speed is ad- 
justed by two wings placed on a little 
flywheel operated from the clock. In 
order to get the record of the rate of 
the paper motion, a little magnet is 
used which marks a vertical line on 
the paper at intervals of one second. 

It would be outside of the scope of 
this article to describe in detail the 
intricate devices embodied with this 
ingenious instrument. 

It is needless to point out the ex- 
treme value of such a test instrument. 
Each curve is recorded by a pen in a 
distinct color and the curves are re- 
corded simultaneously and uniformly. 
The records are put down so as to 
leave no chance for arbitration because 
the personal equation, of those who 
would otherwise have to take the 
momentary readings, is absolutely 
eliminated. | 
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Interior Views of the Tule River Power House—Upper, Main Gate Valve, Governor, 
and Generator of No. 1 Set; Lower, View Looking Down upon Generator Set 
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The Farmer and the Income Tax---What the 
Law Requires from Tiller of Soil 


If a farmer is so fortunate as to have 
a net income of over $3000 a year in 
case he 1s a bachelor, or $4000 if mar- 
ried, he is subject to the income tax, 
and under the law each individual 
must make return to the internal 
revenue collector of his district if he 
has a net income of $3000 or over. 
While the interest of most farmers in 
this subject 1s purely academic, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has received 
inquiries indicating that some wish to 
know just what is required of them 
under the new law. 


The income tax law of October 3, 
1913, places a tax of 1 per cent upon 
all net incomes of over $3000, with an 
additional tax on incomes of $20,000 or 
more. The first question arising in the 
minds of most people is what consti- 
tutes a net income. For a man receiv- 
ing a regular salary, or a business man 
with a good system of bookkeeping, it 
is easy to determine whether or not 
his income is taxable. But for the 
farmer, who receives no stated income 
and who often fails to keep accurate 
account of receipts and expenditures, 
it is more difficult to calculate his net 
income. 


In general, an income consists of 
amounts derived from salaries, wages 
or compensation for personal service, 
paid in any form; also from profes- 
sions, business, sales or dealings in 
property, or from rents, interest on 
bonds or mortgages, dividends on 
stocks, or other income from invest- 
ments. These items constitute gross 
income, from which there should be 
deducted the expenses of carrying on 
the business; interest paid on indebted- 
ness; worthless debts charged off: 
losses by fire, storm or shipwreck, not 
covered by insurance; exhaustion, wear 
and tear of property, and any income 
upon which the income tax has already 
been deducted at the source, as, for 
instance, dividends on the stock of a 


corporation which has already paid the 
tax on its earnings. 

The provisions regarding net in- 
comes of $3000 apply only to unmar- 
ried persons, or to married persons not 
living with wife or husband. A hus- 
band and wife living together are en- 
titled to an exemption of $4000 on their 
aggregate income. This means that 
in case the wife has a separate income, 
if this, added to the husband’s income, 
amounts to $4000, the total is subject 
to the tax; or, 1f the wife has no sep- 
arate income, the husband’s income is 
taxable only in case it reaches $4000. 

In arriving at his net income the 
farmer should start with his gross in- 
come. This would consist of any items 
of the kind above enumerated, and es- 
pecially all receipts from the sale of 
products of every description from the 
farm. This would include all money 
received for produce and animals sold, 
and for the wool and hides of animals 
slaughtered, if the wool and hides are 
sold; but he may deduct from these 
items the amounts actually paid as pur- 
chase money for the animals sold or 
slaughtered during the year. When 
the animals raised by the owner are 
sold or slaughtered, however , their 
value should not be deducted. 


From the gross income there should 
be deducted amounts of money actually 
paid as expenses for operating the farm 
and producing the farm products, live 
stock, etc. This would include farm 
labor, farm supplies purchased that are 
necessary to carry on the business and 
not an investment that represents prin- 
cipal, etc. Expenses for repairs on 
farm property may be deducted, pro- 
vided the amount deducted does not 
exceed the amount spent for such re- 
pairs during the year for which the 
return is made. The cost of replacing 
tools or machinery may also be de- 
ducted to the extent that the cost of 
the new articles does not exceed the 
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value of the old. No deduction may 
be made for the cost of additional farm 
machinery, but credit may be allowed 
for the annual depreciation in the value 
of such machinery. For example, if 
a machine cost $100, and is regarded 
as good for ten years of service, the 
annual depreciation would be 10 per 
cent, and a deduction of $10 each year 
could be made on this account, as part 
of the expense of operating the farm. 


The expense of supporting the fam- 
ily, however, cannot be deducted from 
the gross income. Among items for 
which credit is not allowed are ex- 
penses for medical attendance, life in- 
surance, insurance on dwelling, store 
accounts, family supplies, wages for 
domestic servants, and cost of board, 
room or house rent for family or per- 
sonal use. In case an individual owns 


his residence he cannot deduct the es- 
timated value of his rent. But a tenant 
operating a rented farm as proprietor 
may deduct the rent of the farm as a 
part of the expense of his business. 

Farmers are not required to include 
in their income the produce taken from 
the farm and consumed by the family. 
Only produce sold off the farm is to 
be included. A farmer is not entitled 
to a deduction for his own fabor, or 
for expense of feeding live stock. He 
may, however, deduct such items as 
cost of fertilizer and other supplies 
and materials which are used up in 
the course of his operations. 


In case of false or fraudulent return 
there is a penalty of 100 per cent and 
$20 to $2000 fine, and one year’s im- 
prisonment, or both. 


Big Reduction in Express Rates Benefit Milk and Cream 
Shippers of San Joaquin Valley 


March 15th, a schedule of new ex- 
press rates on milk and cream went 
into effect throughout the state, which 
in effect practically reduces the former 
charge to one-half. This reduction will 
be of much benefit to the dairying in- 
dustry of the San Joaquin Valley, par- 
ticularly those portions in the north- 
ern and southern ends which depend 
upon the big cities for their market. 


Every day whole express cars of milk 
and cream are shipped out of the val- 
ley, and the benefit to be derived from 
the new rates by these communities 
will be immediately felt. 

Illustrating the cut in rates, the fol- 
lowing schedules showing the old and 
new rates on 100-pound shipments, the 
first column being the old rate, from 


Fresno to valley points, may be given 
as an example: 


San Francisco ........... $ 83 $ .50 
Stockton ................ 75 :35 
Los Angeles ............ 1.20 .66 
Modesto ................ DO .27 
Merced ................. .41 .22 
Gustine ..........,...... 75 .27 
Los Banos .............. .62 .24 
Mendota ................ .36 .20 
Coalinga ................ 51 .27 
Lemoore ................ .24 .22 
Bakersfield ............. .66 .30 
Ulan: si at sa: .36 21 
Porterville .............. 48 .24 
Visalia etzi eb ba ane 32 21 
Newman ................ 47 .27 
Corcora ess us .36 21 
Dinuba ................， .24 18 
Herndon ................ 18 12 
Dos Palos .............. 53. .22 
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Bakersfield’s “Home Coming Week” Will Be 
the Valley's Biggest Celebration 


By OTIS HYMER 


ZZ OW it is Bakersfield, the 
A capital of Kern County, 
which takes its turn in 
drawing the attention of 
the world to the San 
Joaquin Valley. The 
splendid cities of the valley are con- 
stantly advertising this great territory 
in the best way possible by their 
progress industrially and commercially, 
with here and there something louder 
and more spectacular, such as Raisin 
Day at Fresno and Visalia’s Citrus 
Fair. The event at Bakersfield is 
called Kern County Home Coming 
Week Festival, and the week begin- 
ning April 21st and ending six days 
later, promises to attract from far 
wider distances than the ordinary cel- 
ebration, and it is staged on a far more 
elaborate scale. 

Kern County is a big, rich and pro- 
ductive county, like others composing 
the San Joaquin Valley, and it is only 
natural that Bakersfield should be a 
city where things are done in a big 
Way. 

While this celebration by Bakers- 
field is designated as “Home Coming 
Week,” the name gives only a hint of 
the scope and purpose of the plans. 
A list of the chief events sounds like 
circus hyperbole, with the adjectives 
omitted, but there is no question about 
the delivering of the goods. 

The celebration will open with the 
arrival of a large fleet of aeroplanes 
which will maneuver there for the 
week. These aeroplanes will land in 
a cross-country race from San: Fran- 
cisco to Bakersfield and return. This 
race of 314 miles each way marks the 
era of a new sport, being the world’s 
first overland race by aviators, and be- 
cause of this fact the attention of the 
whole country will be centered on the 
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performance. The futility of making 
flights, that have only their peril to 
commend them, is now apparent to 
the flyers and the public alike, and 
therefore hazardous tricks such as 
death dips, spiral glides and loop-the- 
loops are losing their popularity. But 
aviation can be perfected and devel- 
oped further and made constantly of 
more practical use by undertaking an 
endurance race such as the coming 
race from San Francisco to Bakers- 
field. Large prizes have been offered 
by Bakersfield for the winners of this 
contest and already nine entries have 
been secured, all of them flyers of 
national and international fame. 

At the head of the entry list should 
be named that intrepid aviator, Silas 
Christofferson, because it was he who, 
in a recent flight, proved the feasibility 
of such an expedition. He came down 
through the valley last month and was 
the first and only aviator to navigate 
the Tehachapi Mountains, his path- 
finding journey extending from the 
city of one exposition to the city of 
another exposition—from San Fran- 
cisco to San Diego. He climbed over 
the Tehachapi range only after re- 
peated trials, and after returning to 
the bay city for a more powerful en- 
gine to replace the one he started with. 
But while he finally succeeded, his ex- 
perience proved conclusively the im- 
practicability of a race extending south 
of Bakersfield. This part of “Home 
Coming Week” program can be seen 
momentarily by Fresno and many 
other cities of the valley, as the course 
of the aviators will follow closely the 
Southern Pacific railway line. 

Aviators who will be included in this 
cross-country race are Bob Fowler, 
Roy Francis, Welden B. Cooke, Glen 
Martin, Art Smith, Frank Bryant, Nels 
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Riders who are to appear in Rodeo at Bakersfield during Home Coming Week Celebration. At 


the left Emma Blair of 


‘resno, and Walter Lynch of San Luis Obispo, giving an exhibition of 


fancy riding. At the right “Doc” Bolander of Sacramento riding Gravedigger, a noted outlaw. This 
is a very remarkable photograph as it shows all four feet of the animal off the ground. 


J. Nelson, W. F. Peter, Harry Hoover, 
Gus Siegfried, H. Blakely and Silas and 
Harry Christofferson. Not the least 
exciting part of this feature will be 
the daily exhibition flights these men 
will make during their four-day stay 
in Bakersfield during the celebration. 
Here will be greater opportunity to see 
a number of machines making fancy 
flights than may ever be offered in the 
valley for a long time to come, and cer- 
tainly a greater exhibition than has 
been had heretofore. 

Bakersfield is spending $10,000 on the 
rodeo, which will occupy four days of 
the show. With this amount of money 
and the determined work being done 
on it, it can be said with certainty that 
this promises to be the greatest ex- 
hibition of wild west sports ever held 
on the coast and one of the best ever 
attempted anywhere. Frank J. Griffin, 
of Salinas, a man of big reputation in 
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this line and who has conducted many 
such shows, is boss of the rodeo and 
he is combing the entire west with a 
fine-tooth comb for the best skill and 
the wildest horses and bulls that can 
be brought in. And he is meeting 
with the most gratifying success as 
cowmen have already made entry from 
Cheyenne, Calgary, Winnipeg, Pendle- 
ton, Reno, Winnemucca, Nevada, and 
many such unexpected places as New 
Orleans, Augusta, Ga., and Brooklyn, 
IN... Y. 

California is unsurpassed for good 
riders and ropers because it is a great 
cattle state and there are hundreds of 
cowboys and cowgirls representing 
every county in the state who are 
skilled in the art of the rodeo. Some 
of the better known of these, who will 
participate at Bakersfield, include the 
following: 

Miss Minnie Thompson of Stockton, 
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the Pacific Coast woman champion; 
Emme Blaie and Mrs. Jack Horne of 
Fresno; Bertha Dukes, Winnie Brown 
and Ella Fox of Sacramento; Hazel 
Hoxie of Salinas; Jennie Vermudo and 
Rose Gibson of Los Angeles. The 
Tulare section will send Ed Diaz, a 
Chilean of the Tule reservation, noted 
throughout that county for his riding 
ability; Pete Lavershot and Alonzo 
Silvus, Indians who can stick to any 
outlaw, and O. O. Robertson of Por- 
terville. Twenty experts, men and 
women, who have been drawing high 
salaries starring in the productions of 
the moving picture camps in the 
vicinity of Los Angeles, will come 
overland, bringing their own horses. 
E. J. Burrell of Laton, Bill Kundy of 
Fresno, Eddie Ordway of Newman, 
and Earl Simpson and Hoot Gibson, 
who live south of the Tehachapi, are 
a few other riders of renown who are 
on the entry list. John Gomez, Manuel 
Lopez and Sam Lara will represent 
the Tejon Ranch in Kern County. 
Lara is minus a leg and has to be 
helped on the horse, but once there he 
sticks in spite of his handicap. Miller 
and Lux and the Kern County Land 
Company will also send delegations of 
riders who have spent years in the 
saddle. 


Can you imagine events more able 
to key you to the highest pitch of ex- 
citement than the wild- horse race 
which concludes the wild west per- 
formance on each of the four days it 
occupies? Boss Griffin promises to 
have fifty wild horses in the arena, all 
being saddled at once, and at the word 
"Go!" fifty riders attempt to mount 
and start their steeds around the track. 
For actual danger and for unexpected 
thrills this is a sport hard to surpass. 
The roping contests, the bull-dogging, 
relay races, night-shirt race, round-up 
wagon race, bull riding and mule rid- 
ing, tug-of-war, push ball contest, and 
Indian races, all offer their quota of 
entertainment in a long afternoon's 
program. 

One day, Wednesday, April 22, will 
be devoted to automobile races. The 
purses are larger than any others ever 


hung up on the coast for automobile 
demons, except Santa Monica races, 
which are national and international in 
scope. This means that some of the 
biggest men in the game will enter 
to run for the money and the trophies. 
There is to be a fifty-mile free-for-all 
race with a $1500 cash prize and a 
trophy worth $2000, the Bakersfield 
cup. The present holder of this cup 
is Teddy Tetzlaff, who won it last year 
driving a Fiat. Racing cars of 300 
cubic inches displacement and under 
are eligible to the 25-mile race, the 
second event, for the Kern County 
$1000 cup, with $1000 addition in cash 
prizes. Another race of 25 miles is 
limited to Kern County cars and this 
will furnish good sport as a dozen en- 
tries have already been made. 

A liberal appropriation has also been 
made to tempt the motorcycle speed 
maniacs. The Bakersfield motor track 
is fast. Last year Barney Oldfield 
lowered a mile record on this track and 
it still stands. His mile was made in 
the phenomenal time of 46 2-5 seconds 
and proved the circuit the fastest dirt 
track in the world. This claim is fur- 
ther vindicated by the performance of 
Glenn Stokes on March 15th, when 
two world’s motorcycle records were 
broken. 


Could you ask more to entertain you 
for a week? If so, here it is. There 
will be a day of horse racing, a new 
regulation half-mile horse track being 
built this spring, and the harness and 
running events will claim a busy after- 
noon the first day of the week. There 
will be carnival attractions. There will 
be free aerial acrobatic acts, free street 
dancing, a grand parade, and on Sat- 
urday there will be a mardi gras, when 
a masque ball, a battle of confetti, and 
other fun-making features will be en- 
gaged in by young and old alike. 

Bakersfield’s celebration is called 
“Home Coming Week” because an 
earnest effort is being made to bring 
back the old-timers who in the years 
gone by, have scattered to other cities 
and to distant states. The advertising 
is being done on a comprehensive scale 
with this end in view. The names of 
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these old-timers are being secured and 
invitations are being sent to all of 
them. Excursion rates on the railroads 
have been secured from seven western 
states. Daily letters are received by 
the committee from former residents 
telling of their intentions to return 
during the “Home Coming Week” cel- 
ebration and to survey the progress 
that Kern County has made in the 
years they have been away. 

From a cow camp Bakersfield has 
developed into a modern city of 20,000 
people , with modern improvements 
commensurate with its size. Likewise 
the county has made wonderful strides 
and increased in value many times 


over. The oilfields will be a great at- 
traction to all visitors; also the alfalfa 
farms, the orange groves and the ir- 
rigated lands devoted to the various 
products. The desire to inspect the 
county in every direction is being an- 
ticipated by a committee, which is 
registering hundreds of automobiles 
for certain hours during Home Com- 
ing Week when the visitors will be 
taken on sight-seeing trips. 

Bakersfield will spend $20,000 on 
this six days celebration and the com- 
mittees in charge are bending every 
effort to make it one of the greatest 
events of its kind ever conducted on 
the coast. 


Rio Bravo Rancher Gets Season’s First Crop of Alfalfa 
Early in March from Pumping 


What is believed to be the first crop 
of hay to be harvested this year in 
Kern County was harvested the first 
week in March on the ranch of J. E. 
Teel, near Rio Bravo. Mr. Teel has 
already cut the crop, cured it and now 
has it in the stack. It is alfalfa and 
good quality at that. Mr. Teel, with 
his early start, expects to get six full 
cuttings this year. 

Plenty of water probably is the 


secret of Mr. Teel’s phenomenal rec- 
ord. With a pumping plant installed 
last year he has kept his alfalfa patch 
well soaked all winter. The warm 
weather of the latter part of February 
served to help him out and the hay 
was in full bloom before the mower 
was put to work. Mr. Teel’s first crop 
has not been weighed yet, but it is es- 
timated at close to one and a half tons 
to the acre—Wasco News. 


Cantaloupes to be Grown Extensively Around Dinuba 


The Dinuba Chamber of Commerce 
has declared that several hundred acres 
will be planted in cantaloupes in that 
district this season. Heretofore but 
little cantaloupe raising has been un- 
dertaken by the farmers in the vicinity 
of Dinuba but recent exploitations have 
proven the soil to be adapted to this 
fruit, and the returns have been very 
satisfactory. A number of varieties 
have been tried but the one proving 
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to be the most luscious and profitable 
is the Rocky Ford. It has been the 
experience of melon growers in this 
vicinity that they are fully three weeks 
ahead of the remainder of the valley 
in marketing their product, being pre- 
ceded only by the famous Imperial 
Valley growers. Dinuba has gained 
much prominence from its watermelon 
industry and now the cantaloupe prom- 
ises to become an important rival. 
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Farmers May Estimate Crop Yield by Knowing 


HE United States Depart- 

ment of Agriculture as- 
serts that the amount of 
corn, wheat, tobacco, cot- 
ton and other products 
that can be harvested 
from a given acreage of ground, other 
things being the same, bears an in- 
timate relation from year to year to 
the amount of water supplied to the 
same acreage by rainfall or otherwise, 
as compared with the average rainfall 
of the locality. If the progressive 
farmer will only keep a record of the 
rain that falls in his locality, especially 
throughout the growing season, and 
compare this with the normal or av- 
erage amount for the same region, he 
will find himself able, as the season 
advances, to form a very intelligent es- 
timate of the prospects for a good, a 
bad or an average yield of his more 
important crops. 

An excellent equipment for collect- 
ing and measuring either rain or snow 
consists of a simple pail or bucket. 
The location selected for setting out 
the pail should be chosen at a point 
in some open lot or field unobstructed 
by large trees or buildings; never- 
theless, low bushes, fences or walls, 
that break the force of the wind in the 
vicinity of the gauge, are beneficial if 
not too near or too high. Low veg- 
etable growth near the gauge is also 
beneficial, but the top of the pail must 
be at least as high as the general 
growth. It is almost needless to say 
that the pail must be secured against 
being overturned by the wind, animals 
or accidental causes. Such a collector 
of rainfall constitutes almost an ideal 
rain and snow gauge and it remains 
only to explain how to measure the 
collected precipitation properly. This 
is best done by weighing the contents 
of the pail. A balance should be used 
that will give the weight accurately in 
ounces or half ounces. If such a scale 
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is not already in the possession of the 
farmer, it will more than repay him to 
buy one of the inexpensive spring bal- 
ances. If now the diameter of the pail 
is just 1072 inches at the topmost edge, 
each ounce of water collected repre- 
sents two-hundredths of an inch of 
rainfall, or in figures 0.02. Many 
12-gallon pails are exactly 1072 inches 
at the topmost edge. If, for example, 
after a rainfall the pail and its con- 
tained water is found to weigh, say 
three pounds and eight ounces, and the 
empty pail alone weighs only one 
pound fourteen ounces, the difference 
gives one pound ten ounces net, which 
equals twenty-six ounces. Twenty- 
six, the number of ounces, times .02 
inches gives .52 inches of rain. 


The measurement of the contents of 
the pail by weighing avoids all differ- 
ences as to whether the precipitation 
is in the form of rain or snow. The 
result is always the equivalent depth 
of rainfall. Moreover, a pail with slop- 
ing sides is just as good as, in fact it 
is better than, one with vertical or 
parallel sides. In each case, however, 
the diameter must be just 10% inches 
at the top inside edge, so that each 
half ounce of collected material rep- 
resents one-hundredth of an inch pre- 
cipitation. The record should be taken 
at about the same time each day. 
Weather observers record one day’s 
fall regularly at 5 p. m. In hot 
weather, when water evaporates very 
quickly, the record should be made as 
soon after the rain has stopped as is 
practicable. 

This leads to the question, “What 
makes it rain?” The answer may vary 
as to the locality specified, but the 
question as it pertains to California 
has just been answered by the man in 
the United States most competent to 
do it. He is Alexander G. McAdie, for 
twenty years head of the Weather 
Bureau in San Francisco, recently 
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called to Harvard University as pro- 
fessor of meteorology and director of 
the Blue Hill Observatory, and univer- 
sally recognized as without a superior 
in America in the science of meteor- 
ology. Professor McAdie has written 
a monograph of 120 pages entitled, 
“The Rainfall of California,’ and it 
has just been published in the Univer- 
sity of California Publications in Geog- 
raphy. . 

There are five things, says Professor 
McAdie, which primarily determines 
the rainfall of California. These are: 

The whereabouts and the intensity 
of areas of air pressure, known as con- 
tinental and oceanic highs and lows. 

The prevailing drift of the surface 
air from west to east in temperate lat- 
itudes. 

The proximity of the Pacific Ocean, 
a great natural conservator of heat, 
the mean annual temperature of which 
near the California coast ranges from 
50 degrees to 61 degrees F. 

The diversified topography of Cali- 
fornia. 

The ocean currents along the Cali- 
fornia coast. 

Typical wet winters occur in Cali- 
fornia, says Professor McAdie, when 
the area of low pressure known as the 
“north Pacific low” overlies the con- 
tinent west of a line drawn from Cal- 
gary to San Francisco. Typical dry 
winters occur when this north Pacific 
low retreats to the northwest and is 
replaced by a westward extension of 
the continental high. In summer the 
oceanic light moves farther north, the 
continental high 1s displaced somewhat 
eastward, and there are long months 
which are practically rainless, with 
strong west and northwest winds. The 
frequency and path of individual dis- 
turbances depend primarily upon the 
strength and location of the larger 
areas of pressure. When the “Aleutian 
low’ extends well southward, rain 
areas will sweep southward from the 
Washington coast to California in 
thirty-six hours. 


The strength of the westerly winds, 
which prevail on the California coast 
for more than half the days of the year, 
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is due to the fact that the whole drift 
of the atmosphere is prevailingly from 
the east. The climate of west coasts 
is consequently less severe than the 
climate of east coasts. It is because 
the summer winds blow from off the 
ocean that the California coast has so 
delightfully cool a summer climate. It 
is when the winds blow from the north, 
across the hot, interior valleys, or 
across the snowfields of the northern 
mountains, that the California coast 
has its brief experience of either heat 
or cold. The heat comes usually from 
dynamic compression of rapidly mov- 
ing air which started from the Great 
Basin and was compressed, heated and 
dried in its swift progress southward. 

That almost any extreme of weather 
can be found within the limits of Cali- 
fornia 1s readily comprehensible when 
it is considered that the state is 800 
miles in length, contains a hundred 
million acres, and varies from deserts 
as much as 280 feet below the sea to 
Shasta, 14,380 feet, or the high Sierras, 
where sixty-six peaks exceed 10.000 
feet in height, while forty exceed 13,000 
feet, and Mount Whitney rises to 
14,502. 

The effect of the Japanese current on 
California climate, Professor McAdie 
believes to have been greatly exag- 
gerated. An up-welling of cold water 
from the ocean bottom, caused by wind 
action, is responsible for much of the 
coolness of California coast summers. 
The cooling effect of the up-welling 
waters can be observed for 400 miles 
off the Cape Mendocino coast, where 
the coldest surface water is found, and 
for more than a thousand miles off 
shore from San Diego. 


The long eastward slope toward the 
Sierra crest brings about a remarkably 
even variation in rainfall, just such as 
has been observed on the plains of 
Northern India and the southern slopes 
of the Himalayas. The moisture-laden 
winds from the west are given an up- 
ward movement by the long slope, are 
thus expanded and so cooled, and their 
moisture therefore precipitated. As 
one proceeds up the western slopes of 
the Sierras he finds an increase of 
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eighty-five-hundredths of an inch in 
annual rainfall for each hundred foot 
rise in elevation from the floor of the 
Great Valley to 5000 feet. From there 
to the crest of the Sierras the annual 
raintall decreases four-tenths of an inch 
for each hundred foot rise. On the 
east slope of the Sierras precipitation 
decreases rapidly as altitude lessens. 
Some astonishing stories of exces- 
sive rain are told by Professor McAdie. 
Monumental, in Del Norte County, in 
1900 had a rainfall of 153.54 inches. 
Only at Glenora, Oregon, with a rec- 
ord of 167.29 for a single year, has this 
tremendous rainfall record been ex- 
ceeded in records for the United States. 
During that same vear of 1909 it rained 
136.38 inches at Kemptonville, 123.31 
at Deer Creek, and 119.45 inches at 
Westbranch, while Lo Porte had a 
raintall of 120.20 during 1896. The 
heaviest rainfall for a single month 
ever recorded in the United States was 
at Helen Mine, California, in January, 
1909. when 71.54 inches fell, while a 
number of other California towns 
scored more than 60 inches during that 
same January, 1909, among them being 
La Porte, Magalia Woodleaf and 
Westbranch. Campo has the record 


Terra Bella Growers Have 
100,000 Tomato Plants 


The farmers of Terra Bella, Tulare 
County, are going extensively into 
tomatoes this season. Arrangements 
have been made for growing plants 
co-operatively, and a seed-bed for the 
production of at least 100,000 plants 
has been sown. These plants will be 
ready for setting in the open by the 
first of April, and a committee is now 
at work ascertaining how large an 
acreage the various members will 
plant. It is expected that at least 200 
acres will be set out. It is the inten- 
tion, too, to market as much of the 
crop fresh as possible, taking advan- 
tage of the early market. 
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for the heaviest downpour ever re- 
corded in California for a single day. 
This was 11% inches on August 12, 
1891, and all of which fell within eighty 
minutes. 

That one storm poured down 16.10 
inches. This is far below the Amer- 
ican record, however, which is held by 
Alexandria, Louisiana, with a record of 
21.4 inches in a single day, while at 
Baguio, in the Philippines, on July 14, 
1911, there was a rainfall in a single 
period of twenty-four hours of 45.99 
inches, and in the four days of 88.85 
inches. 

For a snowfall in California Profes- 
sor McAdie records exceedingly valu- 
able material, including an interesting 
account of how dry winds frequently 
reduce the mountain snow fields by as 
much as eight inches within two or 
three days just by evaporation. 

The monograph is full of valuable 
tables and charts showing records of 
rainfall in every part of California, and 
explaining the why and the wherefore 
of the wide variations, from the well- 
nigh rainless depths of some of the 
desert stretches to Monumental’s tri- 
umphant record of 153.54 inches in a 


single year. 


Automobile Used in Work 
of Exterminating Squirrels 


A Stockton farmer has discovered a 
cheap and effective way of extermi- 


nating ground squirrels. His method 
is simplicity itself. He merely runs 
his auto into an infested field, conducts 
the exhaust of his engine down the 
burrows by means of a rubber hose and 
fills the holes with a deadly gas. By 
using distillate at six cents a gallon 
he has found that a great saving is 
effected, as the government formula 
for making gas costs about $1 a gal- 
lon. Farmers who do not own auto- 
mobiles are using gas engines mounted 
on trucks. These are hauled about the 
helds and operated wherever desired. 
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California Again Establishes New Record in Oil 
Production--1913 Made Big Increase 


Petroleum Production 


During the year just passed Califor- 
nia’s crude oil production exceeded that 
of the preceding year by something 
like eight million barrels, and oil men 
are of the opinion that the production 
for the year would have amounted to 


a full hundred million barrels had it 
not been curtailed by the government’s 
attitude regarding producers’ titles to 


| 
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WELLS 
Rigs Completed Completed Abandı ned 


1913, 97,867,148 Barrels 
1912, 90,074,439 Barrels 


lands affected by the withdrawal or- 
ders of 1909-1910. 


For the first time in the history of 
the oil industry in this state the rec- 
ords show a year when the production 
of heavy oil has not exceeded that of 
oil of 20 degrees gravity and lighter. 
A summary of oilfield operations and 
productions for 1913, as given in the 
Standard Oil Bulletin, follows: 


——— PRODUCTION —— — 


FIELD During Year During Year During Year For Year Per Day 
Kern River .................. 31 33 1 9,980,940 27,345 
McKittrick ...................，. 59 18 6 4,496,842 12,320 
Midway and Sunset ............ 248 241 25 39,024,780 106,917 
Lost Hills and Belridge ........ 93 111 6 5,274,553 14,451 
CO 54 64 20 18,604,626 50,972 
Lompoc and Santa Maria ...... 12 16 3 5,817,711 15,939 
Ventura County and Newhall .. 56 37 4 1,022,052 2,800 
Los Angeles and Salt Lake ..... 12 17 25 2,898,846 7,942 
Whittier-Fullerton ............. 57 36 2 10,657,053 29,197 
Summerland .................. . da 4 62,406 171 
Watsonville ................... 2 | 27,375 75 
Salinas Valley ................ PRE ee > 

二 站 622 575 97 97 867 184 268,129 


Valuable Publication on Qilfields of California 


“Geology and Technology of the Cal- 


ifornia Oil Fields” is the title of a 
pamphlet just issued by Ralph Arnold 
and V. R. Garfias, giving a mass of 
data the most complete in all proba- 
bility that has ever been issued on the 
oil industry of this state. Every line 
is covered—geology, drilling, produc- 
tion, transportation, refining, the use 
of oil as fuel in locomotives and all 
industries, the prices obtained in the 
past, at present and likely to be ob- 
tained in the future, together with a 
complete history of California oil. 


In this pamphlet, Messrs. Arnold 


and Garfias have endeavored to an- 
swer all of the hosts of questions which 
are daily asked by all classes of per- 
sons interested. A brief perusal of 
their work indicates that they have 
succeeded very well in their task. One 
feature of particular interest 1s a table 
giving the production of every field in 
California from the day of its discovery 
to the present time, the first wells 
being found in Ventura County in 1865 
and the first production recorded being 
in 1870 in Ventura County. 
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Increasing Dairy Profits 


By H. E. VAN NORMAN 


Profit is the difference between cost 
of production and the selling price. 
To insure the largest profit in milk 
production, the cow owner must know 
that each cow in the herd is producing 
enough milk to pay for feed, labor, in- 
terest, taxes and depreciation, and then 
leave some for profit. In one herd, 
eleven cows produced $200 worth of 
butter fat above feed cost, while four 
others ate $20 worth of feed more than 
the returns for their butter fat paid 
for. So that the whole fifteen averaged 
only $15 each above cost of feed. 
While, if the man had had only the 
best eleven, he would have had $20 
more money, saved the feed and the 
labor of handling. The only certain 
way in which these “robber” cows can 
be located is by yearly records of milk 
production. No man has yet been 
iound who can guess accurately on 
every cow in a herd. Records may 
be made by the owner, or by several 
joining together in a cow test associa- 
tion, and employing a man to do the 
work. 

Having located the unprofitable cows 
and eliminated them, their places can 
be filled in a few cases by purchase. 
The prices are getting high. The best 
way is through the. purchase of a pure- 
bred sire from a profitable cow, and 
the saving of his daughters out of the 
best cows in the herd. Each com- 
munity should adopt one breed and all 


Fruit Growers of Wasco 
Have An Association 
The fruit growers of Wasco Colony 
in Kern County have an association 
which employs a clerk to keep posted 
on the commodities in which its mem- 
bers deal and to inform them upon the 
rise and fall of prices for their prod- 
ucts. The association did a good work 
last year and much good is expected 
from it this season. 
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buy sires of the same breed. In a 
short time the grade surplus stock will 
command from $10 to $50 a piece above 
the common scrub stock, because of 
the large amount of it to be found in 
one community and the reputation they 
will acquire for breeding that one class 
of stock. 

Profits can usually be increased by 
better feeding. Each cow must have 
enough food—first, to maintain her- 
self; second, with which to make the 
milk she yields, and any surplus above 
this is stored up in the form of fat to 
be used later when she don’t get 
enough food. The cow that has the 
ability to produce forty pounds of milk 
a day, and is only fed enough to make 
twenty-five or thirty pounds a day, 
does not make milk as cheap as she 
would when fed to her capacity. In 
the judgment of the writer, the dairy 
cow that has the ability to make thirty 
pounds of milk a day, or better, cannot 
eat enough alfalfa hay to enable her 
to do her best work, and she should 
be fed some form of grain or by- 
product concentrate low in protein to 
supplement the alfalfa hay eaten. 
Every cow must have enough feed. 
The feed she does eat must contain 
the minimum amount of protein re- 
quired for her maintenance and for 
production of milk. An insufficient 
amount of feed limits production, an 
insufficient amount of protein limits 
production. 


Citrus Trees Recover 
From the Big Freeze 
Citrus groves, which it was feared 
were destroyed by the heavy freeze of 
January, 1913, and which at best it was 
believed would require several years 
for their recovery, have made a very 
phonomenal recuperation, and all 
through the citrus district there is now 
little indication of the damage done at 
that time. 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 


Electric Curling Iron 

The electric curling iron supplies the 
long felt demand for a simple, reliable 
and economical self-heating curling 
iron. By its use the fire hazard of the 
flame iron is eliminated and a uniform 
and more easily controlled heat 1s ob- 
tained. 

A new electric curling iron is being 
manufactured and sold by the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company. This curling iron can be 
used with stored heat, as with the 
flame-heated curling iron. In addition. 


rr 


it can be used with continuous heat, a 
use which cannot be obtained with the 
flame-heated iron. 

For use with stored heat, the iron 
is first heated by connecting it to the 
electric circuit. When it is hot, the 
swivel plug is pulled out, disconnect- 
ing the cord and electric circuit. It 
is then like the flame-heated curling 
iron and is used in the same manner. 
When it gets cold, the plug is pushed 
into place until it is hot again. 

When it is used with continuous 
heat, the swivel plug enables the user 
to grasp the iron in such a way that 


it can be freely rotated by the thumb 
and fingers without twisting the cord. 

It can be used with or without the 
hair clasp, which is easily removable. 

This iron is the result of long study 
and experimentation, a curling iron 
that is simple, reliable and very rugged 
in construction. The heating element 
is in the form of a rod inserted directly 
in the barrel. It can be removed by 
loosening two screws in the handle. In 
case the heating element burns out 
from misuse, it can therefore be re- 
placed with less than five minutes 
work. The heating element terminals 
are positive in action, there being no 
possibility of loose contacts. The 
swivel plug, which fits in the end of 
the handle, is formed of especially pre- 
pared moulded composition and will 
not break if dropped. In this plug are 
carried strong spring contacts which 
make connection with the terminals of 
the heater. The cord is attached to 
these contacts within the swivel plug. 
There are no exposed terminals and 
hence no live parts. 

As the input is only 15 watts, it costs 
only about one-tenth of a cent an hour 
to use this curling iron with the av- 
erage price for current. 

All metal parts are nickel plated and 
highly polished. The handle is of 
wood, black ebony finished and highly 
polished. | 


Westinghouse Electric Veterans Organize 


On Saturday evening, February 21st, 
the employees of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company 
who have been in its employ for a 
period of twenty vears or more, held 
a meeting and organized the Veteran 
Employees’ Association of the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company. 

A regular business meeting was held 
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to formulate the organization and a set 
of by-laws were adopted, and officers 
were elected for the ensuing vear. 

Following a dinner, an interesting 
program was carried out, consisting of 
speeches and vaudeville. 

The toastmaster was Mr. L. A. Os- 
borne, vice-president of the Electric 
Company. 

A striking fact was the youthful ap- 
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pearance of these so-called veterans, as 
the majority of the crowd appeared to 
be men in the prime of life. 

About 325 employees of the Electric 
Company are eligible to membership, 
and approximately 315 of these were 
present at this meeting. Nor were all 
ot these of the male sex, as one woman 
was present, she being a forewoman of 
the detail division in the shop. 

The speakers were Mr. E. M. Herr, 
president; Mr. Chas. A. Terry, vice- 
president ; and Mr. Jas. J. Barrett, rep- 
resenting the shop. 

Mr. Herr, in the course of his re- 
marks, promised the support of the 
company to the organization, and also 
stated that the officials of the com- 


pany were working on pension plans 
for the employees, details of which will 
be announced later. 

Mr. Terry gave a number of inter- 
esting reminiscences of the develop- 
ments which have occurred during his 
experience of over a quarter of a cen- 
tury with the company. 

Mr. Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the 
board of directors, was present and 
was elected an honorary member of 
the association, as was also Mr. Herr, 
neither of these gentlemen having been 
connected with the company the re- 
quired number of twenty years. 

A standing toast was drunk to Mr. 
Geo. Westinghouse, who was unable 
to be present on account of illness. 


Kern County’s Big Rock Crusher for Highway Work 
Will Be Operated by Electricity 


The supervisors of Kern County 
have just decided to use electricity to 
operate the huge rock crusher to be 
mstalled at Keene to prepare the ma- 
terial which is to be used in the con- 
struction of more than $500,000 worth 
of highways, both county and state, 
soon to begin in that county. Upon 
the report of C. E. Getchell, chairman 
of the county highway commission, it 
Was seen that an electrically driven 
plant, as compared to a steam plant, 
will mean a saving of more than $2000 
in the initial cost of installation and 
an additional saving of one-half of the 
operating expense, which is of much 
the greater importance. 

The power will be obtained from the 
Pacific Light and Power Corporation 
and will be delivered at the plant at 
Keene over a specially constructed 
60.900 volt line to be built from the 
power company’s nearest station on 
the Big Creek transmission line. It is 
estimated the initial cost of equipping 
the plant electrically will be $22,000, 
whereas the best figures obtained for 
the erection of a steam driven plant 
are between $24,000 and $25,000. 

The rock crusher will be installed 
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immediately and as soon as it is ready 
for service the work on the highways 
will begin. The engineering force of 
the commission has been mobilized for 
some time past. 

Kern County is to expend $250,000 
on the construction of its own high- 
ways connecting with the state high- 
ways, and in addition has purchased 
more than this amount of state high- 
way bonds. An arrangement has been 
made to obtain the material for all of 
the work from the big rock crusher at 
Keene. 


Electrical Notes 


Experiments by French scientists 
indicate that it is possible to increase 
the light from ordinary arc lamps by 
increasing the pressure of the electric 
current through the carbons. 


A German engineer has invented a 
hydraulic transformer to permit the 
turbine engines of a steamship to be 
run at full speed and its propeller at 
a less rate with a minimum loss of 
power. 
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Couldn’t Fool Him 

One night, when Smith was going 
home, he saw a man in a very deep 
state of intoxication who was shouting 
and kicking most vigorously at a lamp- 
post. “What’s the matter, my man?” 
queried Smith of the energetic one. 
“Oh, nothin’, mister,” replied the other. 
“Never min’. Thash all right. I know 
she’s home all right, so she can’t fool 
me much. I shee a light upshtairs.” 


It Looked That Way 

“Auntie,” asked little Helen, “are 
you an Indian, or did you marry one?” 

“Gracious no, child, of course not!” 
said the young aunt. “Why do you 
ask such a question?” 

“Well,” said the child, “I saw a lot 
of scalps on your dressing table.” 


Keen 

There were some questions in geog- 
raphy required in the preliminary ex- 
aminations for law students who as- 
pired to admission to the bar. “Name 
ten animals that live in the Arctic 
zone.” One young man wrote: “Five 
polar bears and five seals. N. B.— 
Permit me to call you attention to the 
fact that the question does not specify 
that the animals should be of different 
varieties.” He passed. 


Proved Their Smartness 

“T had a dozen proposals before 
yours,” scornfully said the wife during 
the quarrel, “and all from smarter men 
than you, too.” 

“ don’t doubt they were,” said the 
indignant husband; “they all managed 
to get out of it.” 


Weakest Cog 
“What’s most liable to get broke 
about your automobile?” 
“The owner,” replied Mr. Chuggins. 
—Washington Star. 


Grateful for Small Favors 

The Reverend Moses Jackson was 
holding services in a small country 
church, and at the conclusion loaned 
his hat to a member, as was the cus- 
tom, to pass around for contributions. 
The brother canvassed the congrega- 
tion thoroughly, but the hat was re- 
turned empty to its owner. 

“BreT” Jackson looked into it, 
turned it upside down and shook it 
vigorously, but not a copper was forth- 
coming. He sniffed audibly: “Bred- 
ern,” he said, “ I sho’ is glad dat I got 
ma hat back again.” 


One an’ One Make Two 
Two souls may hev a single thought, 
two hearts may beat ez one, but when 
the butcher’s cart comes ’round, they’s 
two to feed, I swun.— Business Farmer. 


An Act of Mercy 

Among the assembled guests was a 
well known player and composer, who 
had been inveigled into attendance. 
The daughter of the hostess did her 
best at the piano to electrify the guests. 
On their way home the artist’s friend 
asked, slyly: “Now, tell me, what do 
you thing of that girl’s execution?” 

“Well,” he replied, deliberately, “I 
think it would be a capital idea.” 


Willie’s Life Saving Device 

Willie had been forbidden to try his 
new skates on, because his parents 
thought the ice was not safe. Con- 
sequently, when he appeared in the 
doorway, dripping wet, there was 
trouble brewing. 

“Don’t lick me, ma,” said the of- 
fender, “because I’ve just saved three 
men and two women from drowning.” 

“How?” demanded his mother. 

“Why,” explained Willie, “they were 
just going on the ice when I broke 
through.” 
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No Divorce for Her 

A large-sized negress came before 
a judge seeking redress for domestic 
troubles. 

“I's a wronged woman,” she declared 
ina give-me-back-my-child-you-villain 
tone, ‘an’ I wants redress fru’ dis yere 
cot.” 

“Tell me about your trouble,” said 
the kind-hearted judge. 

“It's about mah ole man. He's done 
been zaio on plumb scannalous wif 
a lot of dese yer young niggah gals, 
and it’s got so bad-ad dat I don’t se 
him no moah’n once a week . Sompin’s 
gottah be did!” 

“H'm! I see,” said the judge. “You 
are seeking a divorce—a legal separa- 
uon—is that it?” 

“Go ‘long, man! Divo’ce! Think 
I's gwine t gib him what he wants, 
and ‘low dat man who, ’spite all his 
cussedness, is de han’somest niggah in 
Coon Tree Holler t’ go shyhootin’ 
toun?’ ’mong dem little yaller gals? N’ 
sah! I don’t want no divo’ce, n’r dat 
legal septitution you-all’s talkin’ about. 
A sah, Jedge; what I wants is an in- 
junction.” 


Following Instructions 

One of the bosses at Baldwin’s Loco- 
motive Works had to lay off an argu- 
mentative Irishman named Pat, so he 
saved discussion by putting the dis- 
charge in writing. The next day Pat 
was missing; but a week later the boss 
was passing through the shop and he 
saw him again at his lathe. Going up 
to the Irishman, he demanded fiercely: 
“Didn’t you get my letter?” “Yis, sur, 
Oi did,” said Pat. “Did you read it?” 
“Sure, sur, Oi read it inside and Oi 
read it outside,” said Pat, “and on the 
inside yez said I was fired, and on the 
outside yez said, ‘Return to Baldwin’s 
locomotive Works in five days.’ ” 


Bad, Isn’t It? 

“There seems to be a strange affinity 
between a darky and a chicken. I 
wonder why?” said Jones. 

“Naturally enough,” replied Brown. 
“One is descended from Ham and the 
other from eggs.” 
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When Lincoln Told a Story 

Abraham Lincoln, during his early 
career as a lawyer, traveled a circuit 
in Illinois. Judge David Davis and 
Lincoln were close friends, savs the 
author of “Lincoln’s Own Stories,” and 
the judge always showed a keen ap- 
preciation of Lincoln’s stories. 

“I was never fined but once for con- 
tempt of court,” said a man who was 
a clerk of court in Lincoln’s day. 
“Davis fined me $5. Mr. Lincoln had 
just come in, and, leaning over my 
desk, had told me a story so irresisti- 
bly funny that I broke out in a loud 
laugh. The judge called me to order, 
saving: 

“This must be stopped. Mr. Lin- 
coln, you are constantly disturbing this 
court with your stories.’ | 

“Then he said to me: 

“You may fine yourself $5.’ 

“I apologized to the court, but told 
the judge that the story was worth the 
money. Shortly afterward the judge 
called me to him. 

“What was that story that Lincoln 
told you?’ he asked. 

“I told him, and he laughed aloud in 
spite of himself. 

“‘*Remit your fine!’ he ordered.” 


He Was Going Some 

À group of visitors was going 
through the county jail and a burly 
negro trusty was called to open doors 
for the visitors. 

“How do you like it in here?” one 
of the women asked. 

“Like it, ma’am? If evah Ah gets 
out © heah Ah’ll go so fer frum here 
it'll take nine dollars to sen’ me a 
postal card.” 


It Didn’t Matter to Him 


“Oh, thank you,” said a lady to a 
laborer who gave her his seat in a 
crowded car; “thank you very much.” 

“That's all right, Mum,” was the 
cheerful rejoinder. As the lady seated 
herself he added: “Some men niver 
give up unless a woman’s young an’ 
pretty, but you see, Mum, it makes no 
difference to me.” 
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In Search of Information 

Donald and Jeanie were putting 
down a carpet. Donald slammed the 
end of his thumb with the hammer 
and began to pour forth his soul in 
language befitting the occasion. 

“Donald, Donald!” shrieked Jeanie, 
horrified. “Dinna swear that way!’ 

“Wummun!” vociferated Donald, 
“gin ye know ony better way now is 
the time to let me know it.” 


out my fee, the cost of appeal and other 
expenses,” replied the counsel. 

The man looked at the dollar, turned 
it over and carefully scanned the other 
side. Then he looked up at the law- 
yer and said: “What’s the matter with 
this dollar? Is it a counterfeit?” 


“Mama，why did you marry papa?” 
“So you have begun to wonder, too?” 


The above is a reminder to Eddie Hanson, the survivin 
that a number of the paid-up subscribers to that short-lived sheet would like to see some of his 
individual effort on the josh pages of the Magazine. 


Unliterary Light Fiction 
“That fellow makes a living writing 
light fiction,” said Smith. 


“Really?” replied his friend. “He 
doesn’t look like a literary chap.” 
“He’s not,” answered Smith. “He 


makes out statements for the electric 
light company.” 


Won His Case, But— 


A man walking along the street of a 
village stepped into a hole in the side- 
walk and broke his leg. He engaged 
a famous lawyer, brought suit against 
the village for $1000 and won his case. 
The city appealed to the supreme court 
but again the great lawyer won. 

After the claim was settled the law- 
yer sent for his client and handed him 
one dollar. 

“What’s this?” asked the man. 

“That's your damages, after taking 
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founder of the original Live Wire, 


She Knew 


“If there were four flies on a table 
and I killed one, how many would be 
left?” inquired the teacher. 

“One,” answered a bright little girl 
一 the dead one. 一 Sacred Heart Re- 
view. 

Practice Makes Perfect 

A young preacher, who was staying 
at a clergy-house, was in the habit of 
retiring to his room for an hour or 
more each day to practice pulpit ora- 
tory. At such times he filled the house 
with sounds of fervor and pathos, and 
emptied it of almost everything else. 
Phillips Brooks chanced to be visiting 
a friend in this house one day when 
the budding orator was holding forth. 

“Gracious me!” exclaimed the visit- 
ing Bishop, starting up in assumed ter- 
ror, “pray, what might that be?” 

“Sit down, Bishop,” his friend re- 
plied. “That's only young D 
practicing what he preaches.” 
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Third Annual Ball Passes into History and Was 
Enjoyed by Many Enthusiastic Dancers 


The Third Annual Ball to be given 
by the employees of the San Joaquin 
Light and Power Corporation was 
held at the Parlor Lecture Club Hall 
in Fresno the evening of Monday, 
March 16th. 


Like the similar events held in the 
past, the ball was a great success and 
was attended by a large crowd made 
up of company employees and their 
invited guests. Numerous employees 
from points outside of Fresno were 
in attendance. 


General Manager and Mrs. A. G. 
Wishon led the grand march, which 
opened the evening’s program. At the 
sound of the opening strains of the 
music the dancing couples formed in 
a column which encircled the large 
hall. The programs were distributed 
during the progress of the march. 


A most enjoyable feature of the 
evening was the music, which was fur- 
nished by Holden's Orchestra, and the 
demand for encores seemed to increase 
as the dancing progressed. 


The hall was decorated with stream- 
ers of greens and the stage, which 
quartered the musicians, was covered 
with potted plants and flowers. 


A refreshing fruit punch was served 
throughout the evening and the com- 
mittee very thoughtfully saw to it that 
the supply would be sufficient for the 
thirstiest kind of a crowd. 


Among the out of town guests were 
Chief Clerk and Mrs. H. B. Miller of 
the Selma district, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Roy Lear (Geneva Barrett) also from 
Selma. The Bakersfield district sent 
one lone representative in Miss Thea 
Altstaetter, but this was not the fault 
of the members of the southern dis- 
trict, for they had planned, and with 
the best of intentions, to be present 
in large numbers. In fact all arrange- 
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ments had been made, but a sitting of 
the State Railroad Commission de- 
manded the attendance of the depart- 
ment heads. It is safe to say that there 
were no more sorrier persons than 
Charlie Easton, Ace Meudell and O. 
M. Simpson. These three chiefs are 
dancers of the first water and have 
always proved the life of the parties 
given by the Bakersfield employees. 
They were looking forward to coming 
to Fresno and showing their local 
friends how to enjoy themselves. It 
was arranged to make the trip one way 
by train and the other by machine, 
which would have permitted attending 
the dance without any loss of time 
from the office. Genuine regret also 
was felt by members of the Fresno 
office that the Bakersfieldans were not 
present, as there would certainly have 
been something doing when the old- 
timers got together. 


E. C. Van Buren, Jr., the chairman 
of the floor committee, fulfilled his 


duties with the greatest of credit, and 
he was ably assisted in making cer- 
tain that everyone had a good time 
by the remaining members of the com- 
mittee: A. B. Carpenter, Harry Kern, 
E. S. Erwin and J. P. Bonnar. 


A number of the young ladies of the 
office served on the reception com- 
mittee, they being Mrs. L. Price, Mrs. 


E. A. Lamour, Miss Mortimer Lam- 
kin and Miss Winnifred FitzGerald. 


Perhaps the greatest credit for the 


success of the evening is due E. C. 
Van Buren, Jr., and Jim Bonnar. It 
was by their efforts that the financial 
support necessary to give the party 
was obtained. They met with ready 
response, however, as the annual ball 
is now recognized as an established 
custom and the success of the event 
each year causes all to look forward : 
to the next one with keen anticipation. 
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Importance of the “Back to the 
Farm” Movement 


A rapid decrease in the imports of 
manufactured articles and the remark- 
able increase in the importation of 
foodstuffs are the outstanding features 
of a report just issued by the United 
States Department of Commerce and 
Labor, comparing the imports of 1913 
with those of ten years ago, 1903. The 
report clearly shows that while we 
have been increasing our manufactures 
more rapidly than our population and 
consumption of manufactures have 
grown, we have not even kept pace 
with our population and consumption 
growth in raising the articles of our 
diet. The trend in this latter regard 
has been made the subject of many 
discourses in the past few years, in 
urging the “back to the farm” move- 
ment as a remedy. It appears incon- 
gruous that America, with its millions 
of untilled fertile acres and wonderful 
productivity, should, after years as a 
great exporter of foodstuffs, reverse 
this order and become an increasingly 
heavy importer. It is only from such 
statistics as these that the true impor- 
tance of the “back to the farm” move- 
ment is realized. When it is consid- 
ered that breadstuffs and meats each 
quadrupled their imports in the past 
ten vears, it can be seen that this is 
no problem to dream over. The “back 


to the farm” movement demands more 
attention than has been given it, very 
largely because it has been classed by 
a great many people as one of the fads 
of the day. No nation 1s so independ- 
ent as that which not only supplies 
its own foodstuffs, but 1s a heavy ex- 
porter. America must by all means 
maintain her stability in this regard, 
and the “back to the farm” movement 
will play a great part in it. Far-seers 
have for several years been preaching 
it, but without a great deal of effect 
so far, largely because the meaning 
and the reason of their doctrine has 
not been generally appreciated. 


Sugar Beets as an Agent of 
Reclamation 


The reclaiming of wet alkaline land 
is one of the matters which has been 
occupying the attention of San Joaquin 
Valley land owners for some time past. 
The discovery that rice can be grown 
on this kind of land will undoubtedly 
add many thousands of acres to the 
reclaimed area. Sugar beets will also 
thrive on and are beneficial to an alka- 
line land. Owing to the inducements 
offered ranchers in the southern part 
of the San Joaquin Valley this season 
by sugar factories, a large acreage has 
been planted and this industry prom- 
ises to enjoy a very successful year. 
This calls to mind a good illustration 
of what sugar beets will do for land, 
as is to be seen in Orange County, 
where large areas of wet alkaline land 
have been transformed from worthless 
swamps to rich, productive fields that 
will not only produce beets but other 
crops as well. To the sugar beet, how- 
ever, must be given the credit for this 
change. Orange County has fine, large 
beet sugar factories, employing and 
supporting communities of employees, 
and all made possible from the fact 
that sugar beets will thrive on alkaline 
soil, The same conditions are possible 
in the San Joaquin Valley and should 
the anticipated successful season ma- 
terialize this vear, it will probably be 
possible for the valley concerns to in- 
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crease their activities next season with 
the result that more acreage will be 
placed under cultivation. 


City of Laton Sets a Good 
Example 


The little city of Laton has just 
given an example of enterprise which 
many communities in the valley, much 
greater in size, would do well to emu- 
late. A descriptive booklet interest- 
ingly written and handsomely illus- 
trated, setting forth the advantages 
and accomplishments of the progres- 
sive people of that place, has just been 
issued for distribution to those inquir- 
ing for information about the com- 
munity. The booklet is certain to do 
much good for Laton as it tells the 
truth of a prosperous locality in which 
the greatest of interest is now being 
taken. While many of the valley 
cities have such pamphlets for distribu- 
tion among inquirers, the greater num- 
ber have not and it ls often a hard mat- 
ter for a stranger to get literature tell- 
ing in concise and condensed form de- 


sired facts, both historical and com- 
mercial. 


Crop Outlook Has Never 
Been Better 


Owing to the heavy rains of the win- 
ter season, crop conditions in the val- 
ley were never more promising than 
at the present time. The valley lands 
and hill country present a most pleas- 
ing sight and particularly so on the 
West Side where feed is standing 
higher than in many years past. Gen- 
erally feed is plentiful and many alkali 
and sage brush spots, which in years 
past have not sprouted grass, this year 
are covered with a good growth. 

All that can be asked is that the 
spring rains do not fail and with a 
normal amount of rainfall during this 
season, ranchers and dry farmers will 
have occasion to feel jubilant. 


A recent patent covers an auto- 
mobile in which the power ts applied 
to all four wheels, while the frame is 
so swiveled as to permit the vehicle 
to adjust itself to all road inequalities. 


Less Cost for Electric Light 


(The Electrical Trade) 


A certain New York State electric light company investigated a number of 
complaints about the excessive cost of electric.lighting and found that in nearly 
everv case lamps of too large candle power were used. 

More than half of the complaints of excessive bills—especially in the case 
of residences—are traceable to the use of lamps of unnecessarily high candle- 


power for the volume of light needed. 


That the cost of lighting keeps step with the increase of candle power 1S 


readily shown. 


A 10 watt Mazda lamp will burn 100 hours for a total cost of 


but 10 cents, where the rate is 10 cents a kilowatt, or a thousand watts. A 
25 watt lamp on the same circuit will burn forty hours for 10 cents and a 40 


watt candle power lamp 25 hours for 10 cents. 


It is evident then that by ex- 


ercising a little judgment in the choice of lamps a considerable saving can be 


made. 


With proper shades which do not absorb the light rays, and proper reflec- 
tors to direct the light where it is needed, the 25 watt lamps will give as much 
useful light as those of twice the size where the light is undirected and wasted. 
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An event of much interest to power 
company employees was the marriage 
of Miss Bess Havner to Mr. R. R. 
Wisner, one of the operators at the 
Tule River Power House, which was 
solemnized at the home of the bride’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. M. B. Havner, 
on San Pablo avenue, in Fresno, the 
afternoon of Tuesday, March 17th. 
Immediately after the wedding the 
bridal couple departed on a very brief 
honeymoon trip which had its termi- 
nation at the power house above 
Springville, where they will be domi- 
ciled in one of the company cottages 
at that place. The wedding was very 
quietly observed and only immediate 
relatives were in attendance. The 
bride wore a traveling suit as the 
young couple took their departure im- 
mediately after the ceremony. Con- 
trary to the usual custom the wedding 
dinner was served before the cere- 
mony. Both young people are very 
well known in company circles. Mr. 
Wisner 1s a young electrical engineer 
who came from his home in Seattle, 
Washington, to enter the employ of 
the Stone and Webster Company and 
after the Big Creek work had been 
completed, he was secured for the op- 
erating force of the new Tule River 
Power House. In the meantime he 
had met and lost his heart to Miss 
Havner, thus making it imperative 
that he be in proximity to Fresno in- 
stead of on some construction job 
hundreds and hundreds of miles away. 

Load Despatcher Moore was rudely 
shocked the morning of Friday, March 
6th, when he called the Dinuba office 
and during the course of his conversa- 
tion was informed that there was a 
new line foreman in that district. 
“Why what’s the matter with Larry?” 
exclaimed Moore anxiously. “Oh, 
nothing, but he has an assistant now. 
There is a young Larry on the job.” 
The Dinuba papers that afternoon car- 
ried the announcement of the arrival 
of an 11-pound son in the home of Mr. 


and Mrs. Larry Jones. According to 
Larry his is the only boy in Dinuba 
and the bunch are betting that as soon 
as the little fellow is able to walk Larry 
will have a pair of climbers strapped 
onto his fat little legs. 

Miss Thea Altstaetter, the exchange 
operator of the Bakersfield office, was 
the house guest of Miss Jo Purcell for 
two days during the month, she hav- 
ing come up from the south to rep- 
resent her office at the company dance. 
The young lady arrived in Fresno the 
Sunday before the dance and returned 
home the following Tuesday morning. 
She says she has formed a high-class 
opinion of the Fresno bunch and she 
promises to make the Bakersfieldans 
who were unable to attend the dance, 
envious of the good time she had. 

Undoubtedly one of the most dis- 
appointed employees on the system is 
Charlie Rawlins, because he was un- 
able to attend the dance. Charlie has 
been one of the leading spirits in the 
annual dances and last year the beau- , 
tiful decorations were due to his ef- 
forts. He has been in the Bakersfield 
district for some time past in connec- 
tion with the stores department and 
although he made an effort to complete 
his work in time to return home for 
the dance, he was unable to do so and 
had to content himself with taking in 
a moving picture show that night. 

Ernest P. Smith was called to Bak- 
ersfield Tuesday morning, March 17th. 
As he was present at the dance the 
night before and had to be in Bakers- 
field when the office opened, it was 
incumbent upon him to take a train 
out of Fresno at 3:55 a. m. For such 
an energetic exponent of the rag, he 
showed all kinds of “pep” the next day. 

Sterling Peart, superintendent of the 
Pleasant Valley Farm, was in Fresno 
during the month and was accom- 
panied by A. Emory Wishon on his re- 
turn. They went back by way of 
Lemoore where they went to purchase 
some blooded stock for the farm. 
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A Corner in the Despatchers’ Room in the Fresno Office. 
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The Photograph was taken by 


Chief Despatcher L. J. Moore 


One of the most interested persons 
at the dance was Garrett Van Buren. 
Although he did not engage in the 
activities he had as much fun as any- 
body. From an inconspicuous seat he 
watched the proceedings and with his 
sketch pad hid from view jotted down 
some of his impressions. He promises 
to give the readers of the Magazine 
some interesting side lights on the 
dance in the next issue. 

Assistant General Managers A. 
Emory Wishon and E. B. Walthall 
made the trip to the Crane Valley dis- 
trict during the month to show visit- 
ing friends the power house and dam. 
Mr. Walthall previously made the trip 
over the Bakersfield and oilfields dis- 
trict with his guest. 

Dave L. Wishon, engineer in charge 
of the Tule River work, and his son, 
Marion Wishon, were in the Fresno 
office during the month for a brief stay. 

Chief Engineer G. O. Newman came 
up from Los Angeles during the month 
and in company with General Super- 
intendent Peart and Wm. Stranahan 
visited the dam in Crane Valley. 

Eddie Hanson, in charge of the 


printing department, went to Los 
Angeles to witness the automobile 
races held there the latter part of Feb- 
ruary. He had a very enjoyable time 
in the south, making the return trip 
in the automobile of a friend. Ed says 
Los Angeles is some city, but he did 
not shy at the big buildings, having 
gotten pretty well accustomed to the 
Griffith-McKenzie skyscraper in the 
city of Fresno. 

Billy Stranahan was the host at a 
small dinner party recently in honor 
of three university friends and their 
wives. He distinguished himself by 
his artistic ability in the preparation 
of the place cards. They were surely 
works of art. Mrs. Stranahan dis- 
played her artistic ability in the kitchen 
and she upheld the well deserved rep- 
utation the Stranahan family has in 
this respect. 

Ed Rothchild, an engineer in charge 
of concreting during the construction 
of the Tule River tunnel system, paid 
the Fresno office a visit during the 
latter part of February. He is en- 
gaged in agricultural work in the 
northern part of the state at the pres- 
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ent time and was in Fresno in con- 
nection with his work. 

Traveling Auditor E. S. Erwin has 
been spending much of his time this 
month in the office and in Selma. 


Jack Van Huysen of the General 
Electric Company has blossomed forth 
in another new hat as is his usual cus- 
tom about this time of the year. Jack 
is something like the well known hat- 
ters’ advertisement. You have to meet 
him face to face to know him, his hats 
being too numerous and various to 
keep track of. 

W. C. North of the San Francisco 
office of the General Electric Com- 
pany has been assigned to the San 
Joaquin Valley and recently made his 
first trip, being introduced to the trade 
by Mr. Van Huysen. 

Owing to a great press of work in 
bringing the appraisal up to date, 
Chief Inspector Buswell and his office 
force have been working under forced 
draught. Six additional helpers have 
been temporarily employed. The three 
stenographers are Miss C. E. Dunlap, 
Miss Edith Allbee and Miss F. Pesola. 
The temporary clerks are Harold 
Davies, Ed Egerland and True A. 
Merrill. 

Bookkeeper W. J. Brawdy has been 
confined to his home with a sore wrist, 
which his physician is pleased to pro- 
nounce a weeping sinew. The afflic- 
tion, he declares, is liable to result in 
paralysis if not properly attended to. 
As near as can be explained it is some- 
thing like the “writer's cramp.” 

The Girls’ Club met at the home of 
Miss Grace Sellers on Weldon avenue 
March 2nd and at the home of Miss 
Adeline Mittenthal on N street March 
9th. The time was pleasantly passed 
in sewing, music and games, and re- 
freshments were served later in the 
evening. 

Mrs. A. B. Carpenter has resigned 
her position as timekeeper and in the 
future will devote her attention en- 
tirely to her household duties. Mrs. 
E. A. Lamour, formerly filing clerk, 
has been promoted to the timekeeper’s 
desk, and Miss Grace Scott, has been 
transferred from the consumers depart- 
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ment to fill the vacancy left by Mrs. 
Lamour in the filing department. 

The marriage of R. R. Wisner, it is 
being reported around the system, is 
only the first one in which employees 
in the Tule River Power House are to 
be identified this spring. It is being 
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persistently rumored that Operator O. 
A. DeWault is the next of the dashing 
crew to claim a bride and it is said that 
the ceremony is to take place at the 
home of his intended in the Northwest 
just about one month from now. 

General Superintendent L. N. Peart 
was in San Francisco during the recent 
warm spell that hit the bay region and 
upon his return he declared it a great 
relief to get back to Fresno, which was 
in fact a refrigerator compared to the 
metropolis. 

H. L. Wood, one of the operators 
at. Tule River, has resigned and has 
returned to his home in Pueblo, Colo- 
rado. His place has been filled by R. 
W. Wright of Seattle. The Tule River 
crew is fast gaining the name of the 
“Northern Bunch” as all of the boys 
hail from the Pacific Northwest. 

Jerry Lamarsna was in the office 
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during the month for a few days 
while shifting the scene of his opera- 
tions. Jerry declares that it has been 
some hot work in the fields during the 
recent warm spell. Working all day 
in a wheat field with the growth up to 
your waist makes one somewhat 
thirsty says Jerry. 

H. D. Orr, operator at the Strath- 
more substation, was in Fresno dur- 
ing the week of March 9th while en- 
joying a week of relief. 

P. C. McCorkle, the relief substation 
operator, after giving Charlie Lang and 
H. D. Orr a chance to enjoy reliefs, 
is now at Henrietta, while Operator 
C. H. Pinney is away enjoying a two 
weeks rest beginning March 16th. 

O. A. Ambrose of the despatching 
force has tendered his resignation to 
be effective May 1. Mr. Ambrose 1s 
leaving the company to accept a 
position in Alaska and will depart for 
the north on the first boat in. He has 
made many friends over the system 
during his service here who, while re- 
gretting his departure, wish him the 
best of fortune in his new surround- 
ings. 

For the first time in the history of 
Crane Valley Lake this immense res- 
ervoir is full and the water is now 
going over the spillway. About 170 
second feet is running off daily. The 
sight 1s a beautiful one and it will be 
fully a month vet and probably along 
in May before the water will begin to 
recede. In the meantime Crane Valley 
will be a popular place with sightseers. 

Misfortune has again betallen Jack 
Walsh and he is now recovering from 
very serious burns received a week 
ago. After cleaning an electric fan 
with gasoline, he very thoughtlessiv 
switched on the current and in a mo- 
ment he was a mass of flames. He 
was painfully burned about the face, 
arms and hands. His clothing was 
also badly burned betore the tlames 
were extinguished. Dr. Burks was 
called and the injured lad was hastily 
removed to the Burnett Sanitarium. A 
hoodoo seems to follow Jack and 
hardly a month passes that he does not 
meet with an accident. 


J. T. Ryan, of the J. G. White En- 
gineering Corporation, spent several 
days in Fresno during the month and 
renewed old acquaintances in the office. 


H. H. Hughes of the San Francisco 
office of the Westinghouse Company 
paid the Fresno office a regular visit 
during the month. 


Austin Clarke, who has been at the 
Hacienda Ranch for several months 
past in the capacity of bookkeeper, re- 
turned to Fresno during the month 
and after a period in the office has 
gone to the Pleasant Valley Farm, 
where he is in the employ of A. Emory 
Wishon in keeping the accounts of that 
property. 

Superintendent of Construction Jack 
Burgess has returned from Rochester, 
Minnesota, where he went with Mrs. 
Burgess, who underwent treatment in 
the sanitarium of Mayo Brothers in 
that city. Mrs. Burgess has success- 
fully withstood the treatment and is 
again in the very best of health, which 
is welcome news to her many friends. 
Mr. and Mrs. Burgess were at Roch- 
ester when Fletcher A. Easton arrived 
there to undergo an operation. 
Fletcher writes that it was like meet- 
ing members of the family to see Mr. 
and Mrs. Burgess. The Selma agent 
was making rapid strides toward re- 
covery, Jack says, when he left the 
eastern city. 

Eddie Warren, who has been driv- 
ing the automobile of General Man- 
ager A. G. Wishon for more than a 
vear past, stole a march on his many 
triends the evening of March 6th 
and caused the wedding bells to ring. 
Ile chose as his bride Miss Ethel 
Woodall, a well known young lady of 
Fresno, and they immediately went to 
housekeeping in the St. Andrews 
Apartments. Eddie received the very 
hearty congratulations of all of his 
friends in the local office and several 
messages of a like nature also drifted 
up trom DBakersteld. 

District Agent Blackman was in the 
Fresno office from Sanger during the 
month. Mr. Blackman reports that the 
people in his district are anticipating a 
very successful vear. 
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A Reminder of the Recent Floods 


Trouble shooting crew consisting of Hugo 

。 D. Miller and Jones plowing through 
the flood waters of Dry Creek on their way to 
repair damage done in the Clovis District. The 
conditions under which the trouble shooter must 
work are illustrated by these photographs. 
Floods and storms do not daunt him and in his 
little Ford he has become accustomed to plow 
through water as easily as a high-powered motor 
boat negotiates a still-water lake. The above 
pictures show the extent of the flood along the 
main highway from Fresno to Clovis. 


General Agent E. D. Farrow, Jr., 
has been spending his time during the 
past few weeks in the Corcoran dis- 
trict, going over the affairs of that 
SE with District Agent Ralph Bear- 
en. 

Paul B. Wilson, district agent at 
Madera, was in Fresno several times 
during the past month. Paul is keep- 
ing pretty busily occupied in his new 
district and already has put on much 
new business to show for his efforts. 

“Zeke” Johnston is a poorer but a 
wiser man. He butted into the arm of 
the law recently and it cost him just 
an even ten dollar piece to butt out. 
Hence the opening sentence of this 
paragraph. It all happened because 
“Zeke” forgot to abide by the new code 
of speed laws governing automobile 
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traffic on the streets of Fresno. “Zeke” 
was on his way out Forthcamp avenue 
with the machine of Assistant General 
Manager A. Emory Wishon. The day 
was bright and the pavement was 
clean and “Zeke” sped along without 
giving proper notice to the needle of 
his speedometer. His pleasant thoughts 
were suddenly interrupted when a 
husky looking man, with stop watch 
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in hand, suddenly appeared from be- 


hind a telephone pole. “You made that 
block too speedily, young man. You 
were going 25.8 miles an hour,” said 
the officer to “Zeke.” “You will have 
to explain this to the judge.’ And 
what could “Zeke” do? He was swal- 
lowing his medicine like a good little 
boy should, when the consoling 
thought struck him. He knew the 
judge and probably if he could put up 
a tale with a little hard luck twang to 
it, those hard earned bones might be 
saved. So pinning his hopes on this 
bond of friendship, he hunted out the 
judge in his court room. “How do 
you do, Judge?” said “Zeke” meekly, 
“Fine day, isn’t it?” “Yes it is,” re- 
plied the judge, not taking his eyes 
from the legal document he appeared 
to be busily writing. “What are you 
up here for?” continued the jurist, not 
yet having glanced upon the pleading 
face of “Zeke.” “The officer said I 
was speeding,” informed the garage 
man. “How fast did he say you were 
going?” asked the judge, and still he 
did not look up from his writing. “He 
said 25.8 miles an hour,’ answered 
“Zeke” in true George Washington 
spirit. “Ten dollars,” shouted the 
judge, and even then he did not look 
up from his writing. “Zeke” stag- 
gered, then quickly recovered himself 
and dug down for his purse. He 
counted out the ten hard earned iron 
men, to which the judge offered his 
thanks, but he still failed to raise his 
eyes to the prisoner before the bar. 
There was nothing left for “Zeke” to 
do but beat it, and as he sulked down 
the stairs he thought, “Gee, it must be 
pretty tough to be a judge if you are 
ashamed to look your friends in the 
face.’ But “Zeke” forgot to remember 
that every guilty speeder wants to be 
a lifelong friend of His Honor. It will 
probably be less embarrassing for all 
parties concerned when they meet 
again. “Zeke” can say to the judge, 
“I was up before you the other day, 
Judge, and I am thankful you did not 
send me to jail.” “Is that so, I did not 
see you,” the judge can truthfully an- 
swer. At any rate, speed cops are just 


like tire trouble, they bob up at just 
the wrong time. 


Very pretty cards were received 
during the month announcing the ar- 
rival of Master Terry Edward Mason, 
February 22, 1914. Master Terry 
Edward Mason, be it known, 1s the 
heir of D. P. Mason, the general store- 
keeper, and if you wish to see a proud 
father just take a squint at Dave. The 
little fellow weighed just exactly eight 
pounds and Dave says every ounce of 
it is boy, too. Both Master Terry and 
his mother are getting along splendidly 
and it.won't be long, Dave declares, 
before he has the boy learning the in- 
tricacies of the stockkeeping profes- 
sion. Although the little fellow ar- 
rived on the natal day of the father of 
our country, Mr. and Mrs. Mason de- 
viated from the general custom and he 
is named after a very dear relative and 
a friend of his parents. 

Fletcher A. Easton, district agent at 
Selma, who has been seriously ill and 
an intense sufferer from a stomach 
complaint for many months past, de- 
parted for Rochester, Minnesota, Feb- 
ruary 20th to undergo an operation at 
the hands of Mayo Brothers, the cele- 
brated surgeons of that city. The op- 
eration was performed February 27th, 
and Mr. Easton 1s now making good 
recovery. Advices from the surgeons 
who had the operation in charge told 
of its very serious nature and ex- 
pressed the belief that the patient 
would make good recovery. Mr. Eas- 
ton has been writing to his friends re- 
cently and he declares he never felt 
better. He is gaining strength rap- 
idly and he has been assured that his 
long standing complaint has been en- 
tirely eradicated, which is the best kind 
of news to him. Much concern was 
felt over his condition and his friends 
are greatly pleased to know of his re- 
covery. 


Coalinga 
During the month of February the 
three miles of line was constructed 
from the Pleasant Valley Farm to the 
site of the new tank farm, being for 
the service of the Royal Dutch Shell 
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One of the Trials of a District Agent 
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CHARLIE ATTEMPTS TOICLIMB A POLE 


The District Agent is supposed to know everything. He must explain the reason for an increase 
in your bill, must superintend a stupendous amount of office detail, must bring in new business 
and when it comes to times of trouble on the line, he must be Johnny on the Spot to see that all 
repairs are properly and speedily done. The above is a drawing of an actual occurrence in the 
Dinuba District not long ago. istrict Agent McCardle did not think anyone was looking, but 
Cartoonist Dickson had his eagle 24 upon the proceedings and the above is a faithful represen- 
tation of what took place when Charlie attempted to climb a pole. 


ZF, 


Corporation. One hundred eighty-five tion of these tanks. There are to be 
horsepower in motors have been in- twenty tanks of 55,000 barrel capacity 
stalled for the Lacey Manufacturing each. 

Co., and the Llewellyn Iron Works, The new pump to be installed for 
who have the contract for the installa- Assistant General Manager A. Emory 
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Spray from the tail race of the Tule River Power House. 


view of the huge 


Wishon at the Pleasant Valley Farm 
has been received, and the 40 horse- 
power motor which was given a good 
soaking during the flood, has been 
dried out and is being re-installed. It 
was necessary to install a new bank 
of transformers to take care of this 
installation as the previous transform- 
ers were damaged to such an extent 
that it was necessary to secure new 
cases and make considerable repairs 
before they were fit for further use. 

S. G. Gassoway, of the General Elec- 
tric Company, spent several days in 
Coalinga during March, making a num- 
ber of tests on the oil well pumping 
motor installed at the Standard Oil 
Co., on Section 28. 


McFarland 

J. W. Finch and C. Remschel, com- 
mercial agents for the Southern Sierras 
Power Company, of Riverside, were in 
the McFarland district the latter part 
of last month and their visit is of the 
utmost significance. Their company 
has recently adopted a schedule of flat 
rates for irrigation pumping such as 
is in effect on the system of the San 
Joaquin Light and Power Corporation. 
The Southern Sierras Power Company 
is supplying a rapidly developing ag- 
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The cloud obscures almost entirely the 
granite boulder 


ricultural community and were at- 
tracted to the flat rate schedule by the 
general satisfaction it has given in the 
San Joaquin Valley. Their company 
had always been selling power for 
pumping on a meter basis and the best 
rate a farmer could get under this 
schedule would be much more expen- 
sive than under the flat rate, owing to 
the variation in the load that would 
be required to handle in order to give 
the service. This condition permitted 
the competition of the cheap fuel en- 
gines and they began to make inroads 
on the territory, with the result that 
the company adopted the flat rate and 
continuous pumping policy which has 
been in effect on the lines of the San 
Joaquin Light and Power Corporation. 
Continuous pumping and the reservoir 
system of irrigation will be advocated 
in the future and the visit of Messrs. 
Finch and Remschel to McFarland was 
for the purpose of making further 
study of the working of this policy and 
to take home evidences of its practical 
operation in the way of photographs. 
They were escorted throughout the dis- 
trict by District Agent O. A. Walthall 
and photographs of the different plants 
and reservoirs were taken. 

The difference in operating con- 
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A Happy Family at Crane Valley. ei Weasel, Tender at io Crane Valley Dam, Mrs. Weasel, and 


iss Margaret 


ditions under the continuous pumping 
and reservoir plan was a great sur- 
prise to them. At McFarland they saw 
a 3 to 5 horsepower motor irrigating, 
from a reservoir, 40 to 50 acres, while 
in the southern part of the state a 40 
horsepower motor is required to ir- 
rigate as much acreage. After mak- 
ing a thorough investigation of the 
district, Messrs. Finch and Remschel 
departed for the Fairmead Colony in 
Madera County to inspect the method 
of oiling reservoirs in practice there. 
There are no oiled reservoirs in the 
McFarland district. 


District Agent O. A. Walthall has 


been keeping up His end of the work 
and has an excellent record for Feb- 
ruary and the early part of March. He 
has been putting in new plants regu- 
larly. The new Shafter Colony in 
Kern County is under his jurisdiction 
and a great deal of new work is going 
on there. The following installations 
have been made by Mr. Walthall re- 
cently: R. Kern, at McFarland, a 15 
horsepower plant; H. M. Wirtz, at 
Pond, a 10 horsepower plant; Sterling 
League, who is subdividing ten acres 
across from the McFarland depot, a 5 


Wease 


horsepower plant, and a 10 horsepower 
plant for F. Davis a short distance west 
of McFarland. 


Bakersfield 


The Bakersfield K. V. A.’s amply 
demonstrated their ability and willing- 
ness to assist a friend in distress re- 
cently while on a poppy ride. The 
main gasoline tank developed a bad 
leak and, no other material being at 
hand, the K. V. A.’s nobly set to work 
chewing gum. When this article gave 
out a supply of paraffine was obtained 
from a nearby house and, after hav- 
ing been thoroughly chewed up by the 
young ladies, it was successfully used 
by Superintendent Meudell to patch 
the tank temporarily, and hence a safe 
return to town was made. The K. V. 
A.’s, however, strenuously deny that 
the strange silence that reigned among 
them the following day was due to 
over-exertion of the facial muscles 
caused by the strenuous chewing nec- 
essary to reduce the gum and paraffine 
to the proper consistency, and they are 
openly insinuating that A. Y. Meudell 
was entirely too particular in regard 
to what he considered the proper con- 
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sistency of the materials used. 

The following newspaper clipping 
will be of interest as giving the record 
of the birth of a little daughter to K. 
S. Littlejohn, superintendent of the 
Lerdo Land Company: 

“Mr. and Mrs. K. S. Littlejohn of 
2125 Seventeenth street are rejoicing 
over the arrival of a daughter, to whom 
they have given the name Virginia. 
The little daughter is the fifth living 
generation in the family, her paternal 
great-grandmother and great-great- 
grandmother now living in New York, 
and her maternal grand-parents in 
Topeka, Kansas. Mrs. Littlejohn was 
Miss Keiser of Topeka, one of the best 
known families in that state. Mr. Lit- 
tlejohn is the manager of the Lerdo 
Land & Water Company, and plans to 
make his home in Bakersfield, tem- 
porarily at least. He is a civil en- 
gineer and recently came from Mexico, 
where he is interested in large prop- 
erty holdings, whose development has 
been suspended during the internal dis- 
turbances.” 

Frank T. Bishop, salesman in the 
stores department, received a box of 
Michigan snow apples during the 
month and passed them around in the 
Bakersfield office. Salesman Bishop 
had a very attractive \Washington’s 
birthday display, consisting of Amer- 
ican flags, patriotic pictures, electric 
appliances, flashing lights, etc., which 
created quite a bit of favorable com- 
ment from interested shoppers and 
electrical students as well. 

On the morning of the 18th of Feb- 
ruary the following startling question 
was asked by the emplovees of the 
Bakersheld office to one another: 

“Have vou heard about the new gas 
superintendent?” “New gas superin- 
tendent? Why, whats the matter, 
Who ls it?) Is Meudell going to leave?” 
and so on. 

The answer was, “A. Y. Meudell, 
Jr.. weight 10 pounds. Thank vou, 
mother 1s doing very nicely and papa 
ALY. Sr, claims that this is the only 
baby that has ever been born under 
the jurisdiction of the San Joaquin.” 

The young ladies of the Bakersfield 


office presented A. Y., Jr., with a 
pretty set of gold baby pins, and A. 
Y., Sr., turns up every morning with 
a new story regarding the wonderful 
abilities of this precautious youngster. 
A. Y., Sr., very solemnly declared a 
few mornings ago that he was unable 
to leave his Ford car on the street in 
front of the house unless he first locked 
the baby in for fear that the new ar- 
rival would run away with it. Ace 
says that his heir evinces signs of be- 
coming quite proficient along the lines 
of gas engineering, as he has already 
detected him in the act of attempting 
to inspect the gas meter and the serv- 
ice and A. Y. solemnly declares that 
the baby now knows more about the 
number of heat units desired to fix his 
milk in the proper way than the nurse 
does. The correspondent is very 
earnestly thinking of requesting the 
manager of the magazine to carry five 
or six additional pages in the issues 
of the next few months to be devoted 
exclusively to the records of this new 
assistant superintendent of the gas de- 
partment. 


S. G. Gassaway, the representative 
of the General Electric Company in 
the southern territory, recently re- 
turned from a trip to Coalinga in his 
automobile and he reports a strenuous 
trip on account of the poor condition 
of the roads almost all of the way. 

The stores department has moved 
into its new office in the rear of the 
stock room facing on Twentieth street. 
The new location is much brighter and 
gives a better chance for the depart- 
ment. 

Frank Spears, of the stores depart- 
ment, has been transferred to the 
steam plant where he will have charge 
of the stores in the new warehouse 
which is now nearing completion. 

B. Furman is doing clerical work in 
Electrical Superintendent Easton's of- 
hee atter high school hours. 

F. E. Mannel. of the Mannel-\finor 
Oil Company, has installed a 5 horse- 
power motor at Shatter on the torty 
acres he recently purchased in that 
new tract. Mr. Mannel has set his 
acreage out in fruit trees and grape 
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vines. This land is particularly 
adapted for these products and he fully 
expects to have a remarkably fine vine- 
vard and orchard. 


M. S. Barnett, representing the W. 
F. Boardman Company of San Fran- 
cisco, was a visitor in the Bakersfield 
office during the month. 


General Manager Hackstaff and 
Messrs. Brock and Hoyt of the Mid- 
way Gas Company passed through 
Bakersfield recently while on a trip of 
inspection of the company’s pipe line 
route through the west side and the 
Tejon Canyon. 

George Beatty was in Bakersfield 
the latter part of February looking 
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Birdseye View of the 

Power House and Buildings 
of the Tule River Plant. 
This Photograph was taken 
taken by Chief Despatcher 

L. J. Moore on a Cloudy Day 
and Plainly Shows the 
Approach of a Storm over 
the Mountains in the Back- 
ground. The Three Cottages 
are Occupied by the Operators 
and their Families. 

The Grounds are being 
Improved and Gardens 
Planted and the Power House 
Boys Promise to make this 
the Prettiest Station 


on the System. 


over the stock and wagon equipment 
at this point. 

Salesman Frank Bishop is attracting 
a great deal of attention by means of 
an electric incubator which he has 
placed on display in one of the win- 
dows of the store room. He has the 
incubator in full operation and before 
long expects to bring forth a big batch 
of little chickens. 

Frank A. Easton, son of the elec- 
trical superintendent in this district, 
who was in the draughting department 
of the company before entering the 
state university at Berkeley last fall, 
has made the Freshman baseball team. 
Young Easton was an athlete of much 
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renown during his days in the Bakers- 
field high school and all of his friends 
are glad to know that he is meeting 
with additional success in university 
athletic circles. He made a splendid 
record during the football season last 
fall and the fact that he is again prom- 
inent during the baseball season, in- 
dicates that Bakersfield produces a 
pretty good brand of athletes. 


Storekeeper Wm. Huppert left for 
San Francisco February 21st on a 
short trip. 


Mr. G. F. Chellis, of the J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation, made a visit 
to Bakersfield recently to inspect some 
work in which his company is inter- 
ested. 

A. B. Battle has been transferred 
from the meter department to the gas 
works. 

W. H. Leach, another of the Shafter 
settlers, has installed a 15 horsepower 
motor on the northwest quarter of sec- 
tion 17, 28-25. Mr. Leach has a good 
well and with an electric pumping out- 
fit expects to make a fine showing dur- 
ing the first year on his new holding. 

Louis Sommers of the San Francisco 
office of the Westinghouse Company, 
and W. C. Johnson, the representative 
in the southern part of the valley, to- 
gether with Assistant General Man- 
ager A. Emory Wishon, made a trip 
to the west side oilfields the latter part 
of February. 

Miss Anna Holz, formerly of Stone 
and Webster Company, has accepted a 
position as stenographer in the Bakers- 
field stores department, and makes a 
very charming acquisition to the ranks 
of the Bakersfield K. V. As. 

Alex McNeeley, roadmaster of the 
Fresno Traction Company, was in 
Bakersfield the latter part of February 
to confer with Superintendent J. F. 
Turner about placing the South Ches- 
ter avenue tracks in condition prepar- 
atory to the paving of that thorough- 
fare, which work has commenced. 

The old series arc lamp in front of 
the Bakersfield salesroom has been re- 
placed by a 500 watt lamp with re- 
flector, which greatly improves the ap- 
pearance of the building at night. 


Google 


Charlie Rawlins, of Fresno, arrived 
on the 26th of last month and is tak- 
ing care of the Bakersfield stock de- 
partment temporarily. 


J. R. Nelson, superintendent of the 
Canyon Power House, made his way 
into town recently and reported the 
roads in bad shape. 


A. K. Carson, timekeeper, is quite a 
pigeon fancier and has brought his 
brood up to the point where he is able 
to provide fancy bred squabs to local 
sanitariums, thereby combining bus:- 
ness with pleasure. 

“Caruso Liberty” Easton returned 
on the 4th of March from Taft after 
a conference with Agent Jack Carter 
about arranging a series of vocal duets. 
Easton’s interest in the discoursing of 
sweetly enticing strains of melodious 
vocal harmony has been greatly stim- 
ulated of late by the opinion, expressed 
in a line message received by A. Y. 
Meudell from a prominent official of 
the corporation, to the effect that 
Charlie’s ability as a songster was to 
be greatly doubted. Easton now de- 
clares that with the able assistance oi 
genial Jack Carter he can outsing anv- 
body in the southern division. 

Lou Johnston, district meter in- 
spector, left on the 6th inst. for a four 
days’ trip to Lost Hills, Maricopa, Taft 
and McKittrick. 

A. Y. Meudell and Harry A. Jastro 
attended the annual banquet of the 
lamb given on the 26th of February 
by Mr. Louis V. Olcese, a prominent 
cattle man of East Bakersfield. 

Superintendent Charlie Easton re- 
ceived a pleasant visit from his sister, 
Mrs. Sadie Beatty, and her daughter, 
after which they left for Selma to visit 
with the parents of Mrs. Beatty and 
Mr. Easton. 

The Chinese letter received by 
Cashier E. C. Van Buren, Jr., of the 
Fresno office and published in the mag- 
azine several months ago, attracted 
considerable interest all over the sys- 
tem, but Commercial Manager Harry 
A. Jastro of the Bakersfield office is 
in receipt of a letter from a Chinese 
cook which he believes is even more 
interesting than the Fresno letter. It 
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The Operating Crew at the Tule River Power House. Res from left to di R. R. Wisner, 
A. D arry 


operator; J. A. 
tor, and Miss Helen Wood. Mr. Wood 


has been deciphered as follows: 
“Bakersfield, Calif. Feb. 24, 1914. 


Mr. C. W. Jackson now I am like 
come bake to you I Dont no you want 
me not if you want me write to me I 
live sam Yick you send letter to sam 
you get Me now. I like Work again 
Poso Ranch June Poy send to you send 
Ah yau see me be fore Want Me come 
bake if you like Me you send Me Let- 
ter to Sam Yick all right. I am stay 
Bakersfield. I write to you I Dont 
no you want Me no not. if want you 
want me not. Want you Write Me 
you Dont want I go Los Angeles Calif. 
You want I not go Los Angeles I go 
work to you. 


June Poy send to Sam yick.” 


C. L. Easton made a hurried trip to 
Fresno the latter part of February to 
be present at the operation on his 
brother, Fletcher A. Easton, the dis- 
trict agent at Selma. The operation 
was not performed in Fresno, how- 
ever, but Mr. Easton was present to 
bid his brother farewell on his de- 
parture for the east where the treat- 
ment was later administered. 

A. G. Rose, better known as “Tony,” 
was in Bakersfield the early part of 


oose, power house superintendent; O. 


A. DeWalt, operator; Wood, opera- 


has since resigned and his place is occupied by R. W. Wright. 


March and made a trip to Lerdo with 
Superintendent Littlejohn to inspect 
the pumping equipment on that tract. 
“Tony,” who is the superintendent of 
the company’s shops in Fresno, was 
in Bakersfield for a short time after 
the San Joaquin Light and Power Cor- 
poration first entered the field, and the 
local employees and his friends are 
always glad to welcome his return, 
even though his visits are short. 

D. P. Ogle, assistant to. Electrical 
Superintendent Easton, and R. E. 
Laird, foreman of the Taft district, 
made a trip to Fresno the early part 
of the month. 

“Jum” Walthall was in Bakersfield 
several times during the month on bus- 
iness connected with the McFarland 
district. 

Warren Ten Eyck, formerly of the 
meter department in the Bakersfield 
district, was in Bakersfield March 9th 
paying a brief visit to his local friends. 
He had just returned from an eastern 
trip. 

Murray Bourne, of the Fresno office, 
was in Bakersfield for a week during 
the month on business connected with 
his office. 

“Shorty” Sullivan, of the electrical 
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Our Taft Booster 


JBCARTER 


DIST. AGENT 
SAW JOAQUIN 


LIGHT E POWER Co. 
LITBRACING SUNSET, PHD- 
WAY, ME KITTRICK, BELL 
RIOGE AND LOST AILLE 
HAS HAD CHARGE OYER 3 
YEARS AND HE'S SOME BOOSTER 


Jack Carter, the popular representative of the 
Company in the west side oilfields of Kern 
County, as he is regarded by a Taft newspaper. 
This paper has been running a series of car- 
icatures on the boosters of the oilfields, depict- 
ing the manner in which each particular booster 
is working for the be eek of the district. 
As Jack is a booster of the Class A type, such 


a series would not be complete without men- 


tion of him, and a recent issue of the paper car- 
ried the above drawing. .he artist was v 
faithful to his task and his drawi does full 
justice to the handsome features of Jack. 


department, is the proud possessor of 
a new 1904 Thor motorcycle, having 
traded in his old Flanders machine for 
a vehicle of the newer type. 

Mr. Hackstaff, general manager of 
the Midway Gas Company, and Robert 
Brisbane were in Bakersfield during 
the month and delighted local head- 
quarters with a visit. 

C. Remschel, manager of the com- 
mercial department of the Southern 
Sierra Power Company of Riverside, 
spent several days in this territory re- 
cently, making a thorough inspection 
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of the pumping plants in the McFar- 
land district. He was shown over the 
territory by District Agent Walthall. 

D.. P. Mason, general storekeeper, 
was in Bakersfield during the month 
on business connected with his depart- 
ment. Dave was gladly received and 
was the recipient of many congratula- 
tions upon the recent increase in his 
family. Both Dave and Mrs. Mason 
are well known in Bakersfield and have 
many local friends who are glad to 
know of the arrival of their little son. 


Taft 


Joe Grove has resigned. Those of 
you who do not know Joe are really 
missing something, because there is 
but one Joe. He has a distinctive way 
of doing things and can generally be 
depended upon to put his originality 
into play on the proper occasions. Joe 
has quite a penchant for poetry and 
occasionally when the quiet of the 
desert night gets on his nerves, he will 
sit down and write out his reports in 
meter. Apparently when it came time 
to submit his resignation Joe’s mind 
must have been in a fearfully agitated 
condition and the boys are wondering 
who “she” is. The occasion for their 
alarm is explained by the following 
verse, Joe’s official resignation which 
was duly received through the mail 
and filed by District Agent Jack Car- 
ter: 


I’ve served you long and I’ve served 
you well, 

But the bachelor life is giving me hell. 

The only way out of it I can see 

Is to sever connections with the S. J. 
L&P. 

I cook all day and roll all night, 

And for a man like me, this job is a 
fright. 


(Signed) J. K. GROVE, 
Operator. 


District Agent Carter, with regret, 
accepted the resignation and within a 
short time Joe will go forth to find a 
remedy for his lonely bachelor exist- 
ence 
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With the Railroad Boys 

Motorman James Moore has pur- 
chased an acre lot and cottage north 
of the river in the Arp Addition. He 
expects to make extensive improve- 
ments in his place and before long 
promises to have one of the model 
farms of the county. Jim declares that 
he is going to show some of the other 
farmer boys on the system how a real 
farm should be conducted. 


Motorman C. Nelson, who has gone 
into the Belgian hare business on a 
large scale, declares that he has some 
of the spry little animals all ready for 
the market and that they can easily 
be mistaken for good-sized lambs. 
Must be some hares. 


Motorman Andy Anderson has been 
taking advantage of the splendid spring 
weather of several weeks past and has 
been putting in all of his spare time 
at work on his place. He is making 
some very substantial improvements 
and expects the ground to pay him 
well for his efforts. 

Motorman F. Weigan assisted Fore- 
man Emerton at the car barns during 
the absence of Master Mechanic Mick- 
elberry, who was engaged in moving 
an overhead on the South Chester line. 

Mrs. Buckner, wife of Motorman H. 
Buckner, was called to Oklahoma dur- 
ing the month on account of the serious 
illness of her mother. 

Motorman C. O. Files, who is one 
of the accomplished musicians of Bak- 
ersheld, has joined the Bakersfield band 
and his ability will no doubt go a long 
Ways in making the band even more 
creditable than it is at present. The 
motorman is some musician and the 
boys will now watch the progress of 
the band with more interest than for- 
merly. 

The parents of Conductor A. Brow- 
ers have moved to Oregon to make 
their home with another son, who is 
farming in that state. 

A change has been made in the or- 
ganization of the Belgian hare mag- 
nates. Conductor L. Kast has moved 
his residence and has retired from the 
business, entrusting his end of the en- 
terprise to E. Garrett, who will con- 
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Sandow has nothing on him. A datze? motor- 
man on the Bakersfield street railway line dis- 
playing his remarkable muscular development 
to the admiring gaze of the younger generation. 
Can you guess who it is? 


tinue to conduct the business on a 
large scale. Mr. Kast is now living 
at Grove and Sacramento streets. Gar- 
rett likes the Belgian hare game and 
thinks there is considerable profit in 
it if conducted in a business-like man- 
ner. 


Conductor E. Warren enjoyed a 
pleasant visit during the month from 
his brother, Clyde, who is employed 
on the west side. 


Night Foreman Ruggles spent his 
spare time recently in painting the roof 
of his house. After disposing of this 
job in a manner entirely satisfactory 
to himself and those who witnessed 
the progress of his work, he has been 
busying himself with gardening and 
expects to have several good crops 
during the Coming season. 

Superintendent Turner has been on 
the anxious seat for some time past on 
account of a feud that was threaten- 
ing in the ranks of the service. It all 
came about because Conductor Frank 
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Waite announced that he had it in for 
Motorman Crandall. The conductor 
declared that he had always considered 
the motorman his staunchest friend, 
but in the light of a recent incident did 
not know how he could regard him as 
such very much longer. Waite and 
Crandall live at the same house and 
as Crandall is a very steady old gen- 
tleman and always goes to bed early 
at night, Frank depends upon him to 
officiate in the capacity of an alarm 
clock every morning. It all went 
along very nicely until one morning 
recently, when Frank declares, “Pop,” 
as Crandall is known, forgot to wake 
him. Hence the feud. Frank has not 
been able to get over the omission, 
but on account of the fervid pleading 
of friends he has decided to try and 


forgive and to again make friends with 
“Pop,” providing the elderly gentleman 
promises not to forget again. 
Inspector J. O. Arnold has moved 
into his new home on Monterey street 
in East Bakersfield and now that he 
is comfortably domiciled there, it is 
reported that the next acquisition to 
his property list 1s to be an automobile 
catalogued as the Ford. The car boys 
have filed a petition with the superin- 
tendent requesting that Arnold be in- 
structed to keep away from the car 
lines while negotiating distance in his 
new automobile. Being a conserva- 
tionist and not desiring to have any 
injury visited upon himself or those 
who may be riding with him, Arnold 
has consented to comply with the very 
letter as well as spirit of the petition. 


Clever Scheme Employed to Beat Gas Company Meter 


The most adroit scheme yet reported 
to beat the gas meter and get gas for 
nothing was discovered in Honolulu, 
‘and its success was due to the use of 
a modern scientific laboratory appa- 
ratus, according to a recent issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post. The cus- 
tomer was supplied with gas coming 
through a common quarter in the slot 
meter, a quarter dropped into the 
meter supplying gas to the burners un- 
til a quarter’s worth of the illuminant 
has been used, when the flames begin 
to die out and warn the customer that 
another quarter is required. The col- 
lectors for the Honolulu company reg- 
ularly opened this meter to take out 
the expected quarters, but they never 
found any. A watch kept on the house 
showed that gas was being used every 
night. The customer explained it by 
saying that he was using gas as he 
had done for years, but that he did not 
drop any quarters in the slot because 
the gas kept coming without them. A 


new meter was put in, but the next 
collection trip did not bring any quar- 
ters, nor were there slugs or any other 
substitutes found in the meter. Every 
few days then a newly tested meter 
was put in, but the customer continued 
to use gas, and the company found no 
quarters. 

At last the company surrendered and 
offered to pay the customer a sum of 
money if he would tell his scheme, 
promising not to prosecute. He agreed 
and took the inspectors to his little 
laboratory. First he showed a little 
mold to cast disks about the size of 
quarters. In this he poured water, and 
then in a few seconds, by means of an 
ether spray freezing machine, such as 
is in common use in Science he froze 
the water. Thus he had an ice disk 
the size of a quarter. This was dropped 
into the meter slot, and the gas came. 

The ice melted inside of the meter, 
and the few drops of water quickly ran | 
out, leaving no trace of his trick. 
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A. E. PEAT, Treasurer and Comptroller ....................... Los Angeles 
L. M. BARNEAN, Secretary ..................,,...........,.. Los Angeles 
W. E. DURFEY, Assistant Secretary .......................... Fresno 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 


J. H. NEWLIN, Purchasing Agent ............................， Fresno 

D. M. SPEED, Auditor .........................,.,........... Fresno 

E. D. FARROW, JR., General Agent .......................... Fresno 

R. CASAD, District Agent .....,................,...........,， Merced 

W. E. WHITTINGTON, District Agent ........................ Los Banos 
PAUL B. WILSON, District Agent ............................ Madera 

M. E. NEWLIN, District Agent ......,............,.......,..， Fresno 

C. M. McCARDLE, District Agent ............................. Dinuba 
FLETCHER A. EASTON, District Agent ....................... Selma 

C. M. BLACKMAN, District Agent ............................ Sanger 
FRED MUSTON, District Agent .............................. Lemoore 

R. L. BEARDEN, District Agent .............................. Corcoran 

O. A. WALTHALL, District Agent ............................. McFarland 
HARRY A. JASTRO, District Agent ......................,.,... Bakersfield 
J. B. CARTER, District Agent ................................. Taft 

F. V. BOLLER, District Agent ................................ Coalinga 

O. A. KUMMERS, District Agent .............................. Paso Robles 
GEO. L. HOWARD, District Agent ............................ San Luis Obispo 
A. M. FROST, District Agent ................................. Santa Maria 


OPERATION AND CONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT 


L. N. PEART, General Superintendent .................. ..... Fresno 
E. J. CRAWFORD, Superintendent of Operation ............... Fresno 
J. E. BURGESS, Superintendent of Construction .............. Fresno 


C. L. EASTON, Electrical Superintendent, Southern Division ...Bakersfield 
S. W. DIETRICH, Electrical Superintendent, Northern Division. Fresno 


ELMER GATES, Power House Superintendent ................ North Fork 
JACK NELSON, Power House Superintendent, Kern Canyon ...Bakersfleld 
A. Y. MEUDELL, Superintendent Steam Plant ................. Bakersfield 
J. M. BUSWELL, Chief Inspector ....,.,.......,.........。...... Fresno 

C. F. GILCREST, Chief Meter Department .................... Fresno 

G. O. NEWMAN, Chief Engineer ...........................，,.， Los Angeles 
D. L. WISHON, Superintendent Construction Tule River Plant. .Springville 
E. NEWMAN, Superintendent Construction No. 2 Plant........ North Fork 
WM. STRANAHAN, Civil Engineer Operation .................. Fresno 
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